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The  trap-door  shot  up  violently.  Carl  Greene  went  with  it.  He  was  hurled  with  great  force  against 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  The  chair  rolled  over.  It  smashed 

the  lamp.  Then  all  Was  total  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

i 

INTRODUCES  FOUR  GUESTS  AT  AN  INN. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  it 
Would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  stormy  night 
'than  the  one  when  this  story  opens. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  crashing  of  the  thunder  in 
the  heavens  was  like  the  roar  of  artillery. 

The  gloom  was  profound,  save  when  a  flash  of  lightning  illumi¬ 
nated  the  scene. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  night  when  indoors  was  preferable  to  out¬ 
side. 

Evidently,  judging  from  their  remarks,  several  men  seated  in  a 
low,  dark  room  thought  so. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  part  of  an 
inn,  which  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Chadwick,  in 
Missouri. 

The  only  light  in  it  was  that  afforded  by  a  lamp  which  hung 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

But  safe  from  the  storm,  the  men  in  the  room  never  objected 
to  their  shelter  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  light. 

There  were-  five  men  in  the  room. 

One  of  them  was  the  landlord. 

He  was  sitting  apart  from  the  others  in  a  half  sleepy  condition, 
from  which  he  was  only  roused  when  an  order  was  given  to  him. 

Occasionally  he  had  to  replenish  the  whisky  bottles,  for  the  four 
men  who  were  his  guests  on  this  occasion  had  a  great  thirst  on 
them. 

They  were  seated  in  pairs  at  two  small  tables  and  took  no  notice 
of  each  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  acquainted. 

Not  one  of  the  four  men  had  a  prepossessing  appearance.  ■ 

Two  of  the  men  looked  like  desperadoes.  The  other  two  seemed 
to  be  tramps  with  a  considerable  air  of  the  crook  about  each  of 
them. 

Their  clothes  were  ragged  and  worn,  and  a  beaijd  of  about  a 
weqk’s  growth  which  covered  each  man’s  chin,  did  not  tend  to 
enhance  his  beauty. 

One  man  had  red  hair. 

The  other  wore  a  black  patch. 

This  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 

“Gosh,  what  a  night!”  said  the  red-headed  man. 

“Darned  glad  we  reached  this  place,  Si,”  answered  the  man  with 
one  eye,  “our  clothes  ain’t  in  first-rate  condition,  and  thunder!  this 
rain’d  have  washed  ’em  off  our  backs!” 

“I  think  not,”  laughed  the  other,  “but  it  would  have  washed 
us  away  with  our  clothes.  Well,  Hank,  we’re  better  off  than 
our  partner.” 

“Why?” 

'  “Guess  he’ll  come  right  through  this  rain.” 

“Not  much!  he’d  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

“You’re  wrong;  you  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  me;  when  he’s 
got  anything  important  on,  he  sticks  to  it.  You  can’t  turn  him 
aside.” 

“And  great  Scott,  this  is  important  enough!  It’s  the  biggest 
thing  we  ever  touched.” 

“By  Heaven,  yes;  but  you  wouldn’t  think,  to  look  at  our  gay 
attire,  that  in  a  few  days  we’ll  be  worth  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars.” 

“Yet  that’s  the  size  of  it.” 

“You  bet !” 

The  two  men  had  been  carrying  on  this  talk  in  comparatively 
low  tones. 

From  time  to  time  they  stopped  to  summon  the  landlord  for 
more  drinks. 

They  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  other  two  men  in  the 
room. 


But  they  lowered  the  tone  of  their  voices  in  speaking,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  they  were  not  alone. 

The  other  two  men  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  extremely  quiet. 

They  drank  their  whisky  and  looked  at  each  other.  Then  they 
would  swear  at  intervals  in  the  most  violent  manner  at  the- 
weather. 

This  is  all  they  contributed  to  the  noise  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  strangers,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  black-whiskereti 
man.  had  complained  several  times  of  feeling  sleepy. 

Now  he  threw  himself  forward  with  his  head  and  arms  on  the 
table. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  be  asleep — judging  from  the  sound 
of  his  heavy  breathing.  His  companion  reached  over  and  shook 
him  two  or  three  times. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  shaken  a  piece  of  wood,  so  far  as  the 
effect  it  produced. 

The  sleeper  went  on  sleeping. 

Thereupon  his  companion  rose  with  a  growl  of  dissatisfaction. 

He  too  was  a  big  man,  but  had  no  beard,  wearing  a  mustache 
only. 

“Jesse,  .Tesse!”  he  said,  stooping  down  and  speaking  into  the 
ear  of  the  sleeping  man. 

There  was  no  response,  not  even  when  he  shook  his  friend. 

“Curse  him!”  muttered  the  other  man,  “this  darned  whisky  s 
settled  him.”  f  % 

He  walked  over  to  where  the  innkeeper  was  dozing. 

"Landlord!  landlord!”  he  said,  hastily. 

“Eh?”  shouted  the  man,  suddenly  awakened  and  springing  up,, 
“what  is  et,  mister?” 

“See  my  friend?” 

“Over  thar?” 

“Yes.  He’s  asleep.  Guess  a  gun  wouldn't  wake  him  up  now 
your  whisky’s  got  its  work  in  on  him.  Now  look  here. 

“I’m  listen’.” 

“If  my  friend  wakes  he’ll  ask  for  me.” 

“Et's  likely.” 

“Very  well,  tell  him  I’m  gone  in  the  barn  to  see  how  the  horses 
are  getting  on.  There  are  times,”  said  the  desperado  in  a  loud 
voice,  “when  I  prefer  the  society  of  horses  to  that  of  men.” 

As  he  said  these  insolent  words  he  looked  at  the  tramps.  But 
prudence  kept  them  quiet. 

Then,  passing  them,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  out  into  the 
rain. 

The  landlord  settled  back  into  the  slumber  from  which  he  had 
been  wakened,  and  the  two  tramps  resumed  their  talk. 

“lie's  a  terror,  Si,  and  no  mistake.  By  gosh!  he  made  me  that 
mad  I  could  have  drawn  a  bead  on  him.” 

"Darned  good  thing  for  you  you  didn’t,  Hank.  He’d  have  made 
cold  meat  of  you  in  no  time.  I  saw  him  watching  us  both.  Fie 
was  just  spoiling  for  a  fight.” 

“Well,  curse  him,  let  him  go!  There’s  one  consolation,  his  pal’s 
fast  asleep,  so  we  can  talk  as  loud  as  we  please  now.” 

“Sure,  till  the  other  man  comes  back;  so  we  feel  certain  that 
he’ll  come  along,  although  it’s  mighty  wet.” 

“I  tell  you,”  replied  the  other,  in  rather  irritable  tones,  “that 
nothing  will  stop  him.  The  stage  may  be  blown  away,  but  he’ll 
stick  to  it  if  it  is.” 

“Why  in  thunder  didn’t  he  take  the  railroad  beats  me.  There’s 
a  station  at  Ozark.” 

“That’s  so,  but  he’d  got  an  idea  in  his  head  that  someone  was 
on  the  lookout  for  him,  and  he  reckoned  it’d  be  on  the  cars  that 
they’d  keep-  their  eyes.” 

"Well,  so  long’s  he  gets  here  it  doesn’t  much  matter  how  he 
comes.  ” 

“It’s  a  wonderful  business.” 

“Gosh!  yes,  it’s  the  biggest  thing  we’ve  ever  been  in  and  we’ll 
get  it  through  safe  enough  now.  We  were  never  meant  for  crooks,. 
Si.” 
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“Why?"  asked  the  red-headed  man. 

I’.et  'uuise  we’re  so  mighty  curious  to  look  at,  and  it’s  darned 
hard  work  to  conceal  our  weak  points.  There's  you  with  that  red 
head  of  yours  shining  like  a  danger  signal.” 

’And  you,”  laughed  the  other,  "with  one  eye  looking  like  a  dark 
lantern.” 

And  our  partner  on  the  stage  with  that  piece  out  of  the  end  of 
his  nose.  By  gosh,  we’re  great.” 

The  door  of  the  inn  was  opened. 

The  tall  stranger  entered. 

llis  doiug  so  roused  the  man  who  had  been  sleeping  with  his 
head  on  the  table. 

lie  looked  up  hurriedly. 

"Where’ve  you  been,  Jim?” 

“Out  to  look  at  the  horses.” 

“What’s  the  time?” 

“Almost  nine  o’clock.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  black-bearded  stranger,  with  an  air  of 
intense  surprise,  at  the  same  time  springing  to  his  feet. 

That  s  the  right  time,  mister,  ”  put  in  the  landlord,  who  was 
also  awake. 

Then  I  11  just  have  one  more  drink  to  keep  the  weather  out. 
then  I'll  go.” 

Go.  shouted  the  innkeeper.  “Yer  jokin’!  Why,  you'd  better 
stay  right  hyar  till  the  storm  breaks.  It’ll  break  by  midnight.” 

“Can’t  wait.  You  don’t  suppose  I’m  going  out  into  this  rain 
in  order  to  enjoy  it,  do  you?” 

“  Well,  not  exactly.  ” 

"You  bet  not!  I’ve  got  to  be  many  miles  from  here  by  ten 
o’clock,  and  I’ll  have  to  keep  my  promise,  (pome  on,  Jim  !” 

The  two  men  tossed  off  a  heavy  drink  of  whisky  each. 

Then  going  round  to  the  barn,  they  led  out  their  horses. 

Springing  into  the  saddles,  they  touched  the  animals  with  the 
spurs,  making  them  bound  off  madly. 


» 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BANDIT’S  CAMP - JESSE  JAMES’  STORY. 

The  rain  was  still  descending  in  sheets. 

The  thunder  and  lightning  continued  without  cessation. 

I  he  w  iud,  which  had  become  almost  cyclonic,  howled  furiously. 

It  was  as  much  as  the  two  horses  could  do  to  get  along. 

The  road  they  were  traversing  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  only  the 
unerring  instinct  of  the  horses  kept  them  right. 

At  length  they  left  the  road  and  traveled  across  a  prairie. 

But  even  now  the  horses  found  their  way  across  the  trackless 
ground. 

,  Suddenly  the  leading  rider  stopped  dead.  He  drew  his  horse 
right  back  on  his  haunches,  so  quickly  did  he  rein  him  in. 

*  W  e  must  be  close  at  hand,”  said  the  black-bearded  man. 

“You  bet.” 

“From  the  pocket  of  the  heavy  coat  In#  was  wearing,  the  black- 
bearded  man  drew  a  dark  lantern. 

He  exposed  the  light,  and  thrice  he  waved  the  lantern  slowly 
through  the  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  at  a  considerable  height,  a  red  light  gleamed. 

“They’ve  seen  us,”  cried  one  of  the  two  men.  “Let’s  ride  for¬ 
ward  !  ” 

Slowly  the  two  men  went  along. 

rIhen  they  stopped,  for  they  heard  steps  approaching. 

“That  you,  Jesse?” 

“Yes;  it’s  Ed.” 

“Right.  Here’s  the  bridge;  you’ll  have  to  feel  your  way  across.” 

‘  Show  the  light,  then  we’ll  know  where  we  are.” 

“Sure.” 

Across  a  narrow  bridge  rode  the  two  horsemen. 

“You’d  bettor  dismount,  boys,”  cried  the  man  who  had  displayed 
the  red  lantern,  “if  you  lead  the  horses  we’ll  get  along  quicker,  I 
reckon. ” 

In  this  way  the  three  men  proceeded  up  a  rockv  path  for  some 
little  time. 

Then,  arrived  at  the  top,  they  found  themselves  on  a  rocky  ledge 
forming  a  platform. 

A  huge  rock  jutted  out,  dimly  showing  itself  in  the  darkness. 

Passing  round  this  rock  all  was  changed  as  if  by  magic. 

There  wns  no  darkness,  no  storm. 

AH  was  light. 

A  huge  fire  blazed  in  the  center  of  a  spacious  cavern,  the  flames 
rising  high  in  the  air  and  illuminating  the  scene. 

Round  this  fire  were  grouped  several  men. 

They  were  all  as  determined  looking  as  the  two  horsemen  whose' 
acquaintance  we  made  at  the  inn. 


“Hulloa,  Jesse!  Hulloa,  Jim!”  shouted  one  of  the  men  by  the 
fire.  “You  must  be  wet.” 

“Wet!”  said  the  black-bearded  man,  angrily.  “By  Heaven, 
boys,  I  believe  the  rain’ll  run  out  of  me  for  a  week!” 

The  speaker  was  Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king  of  America. 

The  man  who  had  been  riding  with  him  was  his  friend,  Jim 
Cummins. 

The  cavern  was  the  present  home  of  the  James  Bo3fs,  and  the 
men  seated  round  the  fir^  were  members  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these  men  minutely. 

Their  deeds  had  gained  for  them  world-wide  notoriety.  Besides, 
the  incidents  narrated  in  these  pages  will  better  serve  to  impress 
their  characteristics  on  the  reader. 

Any  other  man  but  Jesse  James  would  have  felt  seriously  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  drenched  condition  in  which  he  found  himself. 

But  after  taking  a  long  pull  at  a  bottle  of  whisky  the  bandit 
king  settled  himself  by  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  soon  began  to 
make  him  steam. 

Jim  Cupimins  sat  near  him. 

"I  guess,  hoys,”  said  the  latter,  “you  think  we’re  a  bit  crazy 
riding  through  all  this  weather.” 

“Well,”  said  Mvank  James,  “I’m  dead  sure  I  didn’t  expect  you 
till  morning. ”  ‘ 

“And  if  Jesse  had  listened  to  me.”  added  Jim  Cummins,  “we 
should  have  stayed  where*  we  were.  By  gosh!  first  of  all,  he 
went  to  sleep.” 

“Sleep!”  shouted  Ed  Kelly.  “That’s  not  much  in  Jesse’s  line." 

"Yes,  he  went  fast  to  sleep,  boys;  then  he  woke  up  and  shouted 
out  that  he  must  go.” 

The  bandit  king  positively  roared  with  laughter. 

The  remarks  of  Jim  Cummins  amusecV  him  highly. 

"So  you  thought  I  was  asleep,  Jim?  That’s  good.  For  if  I 
deceived  you  I  must  surely  have  deceived  the  others.” 

"You  were  not  asleep,  Jesse!”  said  Jim  Cummins,  incredulously. 

"Not  any  more  than  you  were,  Jim.  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  boys.  There  were  two  fellows  in  the  room  sitting  at  a  table 
near  where  we  were.  ” 

"Did  you  know  them?” 

“No,  Bob.  They  looked  like  a  couple  of  tramps.  Anyway,  some¬ 
thing  they  said  caused  me  to  think  a  bit.” 

"  1  wasn’t  listening  to  them.  ” 

"Guess  not,  Jim,  but  you  don’t  find  me  let  things  go  by.  Well, 
one  of  these  cusses  in  rags  said :  ‘We  don’t  look  as  if  we’d  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  few  days,  do  we?’  ‘By 
gosh  !’  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘you  look  as  if  a  dime  would  buv  you 
both.’  ” 

“Go  on,  Jesse !” 

“Give  me  time  to  light  my  pipe,  boys.”  . 

“Now,”  added  the  bandit  king,  “it  seemed  a  strange  thing  for 
this  man  to  say,  didn’t  it?”  i*- 

“lou  bet  it  was.” 

“  ‘Well,’  I  thought,  ‘I’d  like  to  hear  all  you’ve  got  to.sa.v.’  They 
were  speaking  mighty  quiet,  and  I  only  caught  a  word  here  and 
there.  Now,  Jim,  as  you  saw,  I  pretended  to  fall  asleep,  for  I 
wanted  them  to  fancy  they  were  alone  and  could  talk  freely.  ” 

“But  how  could  they?  How  did  you  know  I’d  leave  the  room?” 

“it  was  lucky  you  did,  but  I’d  nave  given  you  a  pointer  to  make 
you  go  ir  you  hadn’t.  As  soon  as  Jim  had  gone  out  to  the  barn 
tne  two  cusses  began  to  talk  right  out.  I  heard  every  word  they 
said.  ” 


“Was  it  interesting?” 

“  Very.  Listen.  ” 

“No  need  to  say  that,”  replied  Frank  James,  “what  you’ve  said 
has  excited  us.” 

“Well,  boys,  those  two  men  have  a  friend,  and  the  friend  has 
the  treasure.” 

“That’s  all  very  well.  Jesse,”  said  Bob  Ford,  “but  how’re  we 
going  to  find  this  friend? 

"If  you’d  have  a  little  patience,  Bob,  and  wouldn't  interrupt  1 
guess  you  o  know  all  about  it. 

"Go  on,  I  won’t  say  another  word.” 

“This  friend  is  traveling  by  the  stage  from  Ozark  to  Chadwick  '* 

“When?”  ; 


“To-night  ” 

“He’ll  be  blown  away.”  shouted  one  bandit*  T 
“He’s  not  a  jay/’  cried  another.  “Guess  he  won’t  come." 

“He  will  come."  said  Jesse,  firmly,  “for  those  two  men  talko< 
it  over  and  had  no  doubt  on  the  point." 

"Why  in  thunder,”  put  in  Frank  James,  "doesn't  he  tro 
train?” 


by 


"Because  he’s  afraid  he's  being  looked  for  on  the  ears." 
"Then  he’s  committed  a  crime.” 

“I  reckon  the  treasure  lie’s  got  with  him  he’s  stolen  "  v 
bandit  king,  "but  that  doesn’t  matter  to  us.  The  money ’s 
good.  ”  v 


aid  the 
just  as 
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“Rather.” 

“  l  low  do  we  know  him,  Jesse?” 

“  1  ve  got  his  description,  Ed.  I  don't  know  his  height  or  the 
color  of  his  hair,  but  1  do  know  one  thing,  and  that  ought  to  point 
him  out.  He's  got  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  his  nose.” 

"Great  Scott !  that  makes  it  a  cinch!” 

”  Sure !  ” 

"Where  does  this  stage  travel?” 

“Along  the  valley,  Ed.” 

"And  you  intend  to  hold  it.  up,  Jesse?” 

“Of  course :  what  d'you  think  made  us  come  back  here  through 
this  rain?” 

“Say,  Jesse.” 

“Well?” 

“We'll  be  too  late.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s,  nearly  eleven  now.”  „ 

“  We’ve  got  lots  of  time.  It’ll  be  half-past  twelve  by  the  time 
the  stage  passes,  and  we  can  ride  there  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

“D’you  know  what  stuff  the  fellow  has?” 

“No,  but  I  reckon  it’s  bills.  Anyway  we’ll  seize  him,  then  we’ll 
soon  scare  him  out  of  the  valuables  he  carries.” 

"It’s  a -great  scheme,  and  1  fancy  it’ll  put  us  ip  easy  street  for 
some  time.” 

“No  doubt  of  it.” 

The  bandits  passed  the  whisky  bottle  round. 

Each  magi  drank  freely. 

The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the  spirit  would 
serve  to  keep  off  the  effects  of  the  damp. 

Some  little  time  was  occupied  in  saddling  the  horses  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  cave.  Then  when  all  was  ready  the  bandit  kiug 
led  the  way  from  the  retreat  down  the  steep  path  which  went 
towards  the  bridge  over  which  Jesse  James  and  Jim  Cummins  had 
passed. 

Cautiously  the  men  went  down,  leading  their  horses  by  the 
bridle. 

It  was  so  dark  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  that  each  of 
the  bandits  was  wearing  a  heavy  black  mask. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  WILD  IilDE - ATTACK  OK  THE  STAGE. 

Whilst  all  these  things  were  happening  the  stage  was  making 
its  way  along. 

Over  the  roads,  down  which  torrents  of  water  now  ran,  the 
heavy  vehicle  labored. 

Many  times  the  driver  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  proceed,  so  great  was  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

The  rain  still  fell  heavily  and  the  wind  blew  furiously. 

Every  now  and  then  a  particularly  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a 
deafening  peal  of  thunder  startled  the  terrified  horses. 

Mile  after  mile  was  traversed  in  this  fashion. 

At  length  the  road  became  absolutely  impassable. 

The  horses  tried  their  utmost ;  the  stage  would  not  move. 

Handing  the  reins  to  one  of  the  passengers,  who  despite  the 
storm,  had  been  sitting  beside  him,  he  jumped  into  the  road. 

Going  to  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  he  tried  to  induce  the  animals 
to  proceed. 

But  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

“Guess  we’ve  got  to  stay  hyar  now,  gents,”  he  shouted  as  he 
returned  to  the  stage. 

“Can’t  you  proceed?”  said  an  elderly-looking,  nervous  man  in 
black.  “I’m  very  anxious  lo .reach  the  town.” 

“Thunder!  So’m  I.  D’you  think  I’m  staying  here  from  choice?” 

“What's  the  cause  of  the  delay?” 

“Reckon  the  road’s  so  broke  up  the  horses  can’t  travel.  We’ll 
hev  to  stay  till  et  gits  light,  then  we’ll  be  able  to  see  what’s  the 
mischief.” 

Clearly  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

The  passengers  submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  the  best  grace 
possible. 

The  stage  had  drawn  up  "under  the  branches  of  some  huge  forest 
trees  which  grew  alongside  the  road. 

The  darkness  underneath  these  trees  was  intense. 

But,  at  any  rate,  they  served  as  some  protection  against  the 
wind  and  rain. 

There  were  altogether  six  passengers,  but  they  were  so  extremely 
Awd  and  miserable  that  tney  had  long  since  relapsed  into  silence. 

Even  the  stoppage  of  the  stage  did  not  rouse  them. 

Leaving  them  in  this  dark  spot,  with  a  very  good  prospect  of  re¬ 
maining  there  till  morning,  let  us  sec  what  was  happening  to  the 
bandits. 


T  he  masked  men  had  ridden  without  cessation  through  the  vj 
ley  amid  the  awful  storm.  Jesse  James  led  the  way. 

He  was  mounted,  as  usual,  upon  Siroc,  his  magnificent  bla 
horse. 

Siroc  was  not  scared  by  the  storm,  and  the  fearless  manner 
which  the  gallant  creature  passed  along  stimulated  the  rest  of  t 
horses. 

Frank  James,  on  his  splendid  brown  hor.o,  Jim  Malone,  was  n 
far  in  the  rear ;  so  they  went  through  the  valley,  not  pausing  i 
instant. 

Many  times  the  rushing  waters  were  up  to  the  saddle  girths,  b 
heedless  of  this  the  bandits  clashed  on. 

At  length  Jesse  James -halted. 

The  other  men  followed  his  example. 

“This  place’n  do  as  well  as  any  other,  boys!”  cried  the  band 
king. 

“Better,”  put  in  Bob  Ford,  “for  we  do  get  some  shelter  here.” 

He  was  right. 

The  rocks  rose  high  above  the  road,  and  towards  the  top  tin 
arched  out.  so  that  the  bandits  were  able  to  avoid  the  extren 
violence  of  the  storm  by  remaining  underneath. 

The  minutes  passed  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  stage. 

Not  that  the  bandits  expected  to  bear  anything. 

They  knew  that  the  roar  of  the  elements  would  drown  a 
other  sounds. 

But  still,  as  time  sped  on,  the  bandits  began  to  look  at  eac 
other  inquiringly. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  it?”  asked  Jim  Cummins. 

“Guess  Jesse's  wrong  after  all.” 

“How  d’you  mean,  Bob?” 

“Why,  my  idea  is  that  the  stage  never  started  at  all.  TI 
driver  had  got  a  little  sense  left  in  his  head  and  stayed  at  home. 

“Bet  that’s  it,”  said  Frank  James. 

“We’re  a  lot  of  jays,  that’s  what  we  are !”  cried  Ed  Kelly. 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  said  Clell  Miller. 

“You  make  me  tired,”  shouted  the  bandit  king,  in  a  voice  tl 
tones  of  which  were  distinctly  audible  above  the  storm.  “We" 
soon  settle  the  question.” 

As  the  bandit  king  said  this  he  sprang  from  the  road  into  tl 
saddle. 

“Why,  where  in  thunder  are  you  off?”  cried  Frank  James. 

“I’m  going  to  ride  on  the  route  of  the  stage,  and  I’ll  stick  1 
it  until  I  come  to  the  town,”  replied  the  bandit  king,  “then  we’ 
see  who’s  right.  I  advise  you  to  follow  me,”  he  added,  sarcast 
cally. 

With  these  words  the  bandit  king  dashed  his  spurs  into  Siroc 
sides,  and  quick  as  lightning  the  animal  set  off  along  the  road. 

The  rest  of  the  band  were  in  their  saddles  very  speedily,  an 
the  whole  of  the  bandits  rode  through  the  darkness  and'^^rm-,L 
a  furious  pace. 

Jesse  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in- a: 
suming  that  the  stage  had  started. 

For  though  thfey  had  traversed  many  miles  there  were  no  sigr 
of  the  vehicle^ 

The  bandits  had  now  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 

For  a  few  yards  they  rode  down  it. 

Then  they  found  the  road  in  a  terrible  condition. 

The  water  rushing  down  the  steep  descent  in  a  perfect  torrei 
had  carried  rocks  and  huge  masses  of  earth  along  with  it. 

The  bandit  king  halted. 

“Boys!” 

“Yes.” 

“This  won’t  do.  It’s  impossible  to  ride  any  further.” 

“  It’s  out  of  the  question,  and  we  can’t  ride  round  either  wither 
going  back  a  long  way.  If  we  were  birds  we  might  get  up  tlio^ 
rocks.  ” 

“I’ll  go  on  down  aucl  see  what  the  road’s  like.  If  it  gets  bettc 
we’ll  have  to  urge  our  horses  over  this  broken  part,  for  we  mus 
get  on.” 

The  bandit  king  left  Siroc  standing  in  the>  road. 

There  was  never  really  any  occasion  to  hitch  up  the  spleudi 
black. 

Then  Jesse  James  made  his  way  down  the  hill. 

It  was  still  intensely  dark. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  ahead. 

But  all  at  once  the  bandit  king  stopped. 

Then  remaining  silent,  he  listened  long  and  anxiously. 

Curse  this  weather!”  he  muttered  savagely.  “I’ll  swear 
heard  some  horses  moving  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

Again  the  bandit  king  listened.  Then  he  decided  to  make  a  mov 
forward,  for  he  could  hear  nothing. 

He  stepped  cautiously,  but  there  was  really  little  need  for  hii 
to  do  so.  The  storm  muffled  the  noise  of  his  movements. 

Then  gazing  keenly  through  the  darkness  the  bandit  king  mad 
out  dimly  the  outlines  of  the  stage. 
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I1'"  he  said  to  himself,  “I  was  sure  I  was  right.” 

hurried  fh«al*?w  a8t  h,e  ,had  loeated  the  Ktage>  the  bandit  king 
lu  ?  }'!,!  hllJ  toward  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  comrades. 

hi  on  |)is  fjl(a‘  >(‘on  height  they  would  have  seen  a  smile  of  triumph 

la  Jeff>  how  about  the  road?  Can  we  get  along?” 

i  did  not  take  much  notice,  Frank,”  was  the  cool  answer. 

w  irritated'  manner?  "der'S  that?”  sb°uted  Frauk  Jame3'  ia  a” 
”1  hatl  something  better  to  attend  to.” 

».  \'^1  dou  t  sa  J ,  rej)lied  frank  James,  in  a  sarcastic  manner. 

h.  two  when TVoll1  hin?v  iM  futUre  y0U’11  admit  1  kuow  a  thing  or 
of  thj  hill!”1  J0U  that  the  stage  is  down  below  at  the  bottom 

T^.bat '  shouted  the  bandits,  in  chorus. 

Jesse1  Wind’S  bIowing  or  they’d  hear  you.”  laughed 

bTxs:  ™ I  ^  “,lghty  Qear-  let  me  tel1  you-  1  was  Quite  right, 

oojs  its  certain  the  stage  has  met  with  an  accident  or  else 
they’re  waiting  for  the  storm  to  clear.”  ’  e,Se 

US  right  "through.  ”e  iU  1UCk  after  alL  Let’s  hope  it>n  stay  with 

"Come  along,  boys— follow  me!”  cried  the  bandit  king  “I’ll 

t  ?'Z  y°U  ,the  Way  !  And  don’t  make  any  noise.  I  want  to  give 
chese  people  a  complete  surprise.”  want  to  give 

s  “  Right !  ” 

The  bandits  went  on  down  the  hill,  keeping  close  to  their  leader 
i  Jesse  James  at  length  stopped.  S  61  leader> 

3eVe  nut  many  yards  away,”  he  whispered. 

I  hen  we’ll  make  a  dash.” 

“Not  yet,  Frank.” 

“Why?” 

so  "thtrthrroVhf  t'V°,,°r  thre?  ot  you  t0  sot  in  front  of  the  stage 

.  F“'d'  Ed  Keit/anTlA:La7am:seStaaheand.the  <"ta~ ” 

-  as  to 

a  JOmeS  aDd  ~  ^  -  -he 

towal  ft? t4rh°0,erS  ‘U  tb6ir  hands’  the  "'b°Ie  ^  rushed 
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I  \e  got  him,  boys!”  lie  shouted. 

Of  tel.  .t  ?“  endki>ndsa  no^al”ly  "*  P“  bad  *  P'«« 

indeliSrid'enSionVaT.1'  °*  “  but  “  f“rnished  » 

bandit  kh^8  Crowded  forward  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the 

for  each  man  was  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  the  stranger 
Meanwhile,  with  pallid  face,  the  traveler  was  staging  hard  at 
k,ng’  trymg  hard  to  maintain  his  composure. 
tL  ?  better  not  waste  any  time!”  cried  Jim  Cummins. 

J  bis  remark  roused  Jesse. 

'X»u'"  <luite  right  Jim,”  he  said,  “and  I  think  it'll  be  well  if 
one  of  you  boys  11  go  through  him.” 

"Through  me,  mister!”  laughed  the  traveler,  who  by  this  time 

yer  trouble”  T  SOrprte'-  ‘'0uess  y»“  "»*>■  «*  much  S, 

de  file  best  judges  of  that,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

JMl  lvelly  sprang  on  to  the  stage. 

3£‘?"  Set  d°w,n  i»to  the  road!”  cried  Jesse  James. 

J  he  bandits  compelled  the  passenger  to  descend, 
it  was  no  longer  raining. 

The  weather  .Jiad  changed  with  startling  abruptness. 

scurrying’aiong.Sky  eXCePt  f°r  *  few  cloads  whiclj  "ere 

FdVlu  m°0U’  ha/,ing  risea  in  the  heavens,  was  shining  brightly, 
r  KIy  WaS  not  long  in  Performing  his  task.  7 

lie  had  had  considerable  practice  at  the  work. 

.  >ut  w hen  he  d  finished  he  had  accomplished  nothing. 

JNot  a  red  cent,  Jesse.” 

The  bandit  king  was  amazed. 

capture  a  hld  °V<'I'“eard  be  COnC,ud<id  lhat  he  woald 

To  find  absolutely  nothing  was  extraordinary. 

^ surprise  soon  changed  to  anger. 

with  eves  'that  sW  h\^ent  *orward  and  !«oked  at  the  traveler 
wearing  1  ^  fil’e  throu§h  the  holes  in  the  mask  he  was 


to 


CHAPTER  IV. 

the  bandits  and  the  traveler  by  the  stage. 

tbey'Tanforward.  dr°Wn  tbe  noise  made  by  the  bandits  as 

Two  of  the  passengers  sprang  to  their  feet. 

Each  of  them  had  drawn  his  revolver, 
tut  to  fire  would  have  been  madness. 

For'  nn!v  fhave  Pr°voked  the  bandits  into  extreme  measures 
JrT”?  thp,  stage  was  completely  surrounded. 

A?  the  samp  H°Uted  tbe  bandit  kin8'  in  stentorian  tones. 
paTsengeTT™  ^  “  C1'°"d  of  baadits  every  one  of  the 

shelter  In  The  staag!nClUded’  '°r  **  was  amon^‘  them,  having  taken 
The  order  was  instantly  complied  with 

WitHhf  "“SnUonTreT8  t0  make  the  'Hsbtett  resistance. 

,md  drawa  twir 

was  wearing.  °He  tnrnfd'on'the  light™  °‘  ‘lle  '“'aVy  coat  he 

I»Seugerf.lare  ’“e  began  Very  caref""y  inspect  the  faces  of  the 
Four  of  them  he  dismissed  in  a  moment. 

ThfrtfTn8  n°thjng  in  either  that  required  examination 
saying  T  ta  »  more  seve^ro'uny,  finally 

lmmTT7nSTf„nr°htae“nn  rm  after'  th0UKb'  Grca‘  Scott !  you're 

girls  thhik  I’m^erneThandsoum. ”he  W‘th  a  'a“gl1'  “b"t  the 

another" Iook.k  bn°k  "i9  SMt  the  bandit  ki"S  favored  him  with 

He  appeared  to  be  a  farmer  from  fio  * 

fie  had  a  heavy  brown  beard  and  mi  T'  V  raani?er  and  RPeech. 
the  same  color.  and  raustache,  and  thick  luiir  of 

-Ti,phfnWr S  b;V  "°  impans  strikin«  in  bis  aspect. 

I  he  fool  s  pleased  with  himself  ”  mnttoroj  t  t 

J  he  bandit  king  started. 

Keenly  be  looked  at  the  traveler. 


"Did  you  speak  to  me?” 

“By  Heaven!  yes,”  thundered  Jesse  James  “Don’t  think 
fool  me  I  know  that  you've  got  a  pile  of  stuff  some*  her!' - 
loll  know  more  than  I  do.” 

tha U”akes!  We  mUSt  have  beeu  a  lot  »f  jays  to  have  forgotten 

i  he  bandits  went  to  work  quickly. 

Iu  a  few  minutes  they  had  forced  onen  ell  i 

and  trunks  on  the  stage.  P  the  PackaSes-  §ril« 

But  beyond  a  few  bills  in  one  of  the  p-rinc  ti,QTr 
value.  grips  they  saw  nothing  of 

a* nCt i™01?-  the  bandit  killS  seemed  beaten. 

AL  this  time  the  brown-bearded  farmer  was  n  mnet  i 
spectator  of  the  proceedings.  observant 

Then  Jesse  reverted  to  his  former  plan. 

e  a^aia  placed  his  pistol  so  near  the  lie-id  of  i 

touch  his  temple.  6  neacl  t!ie  traveler  as  to 

In  determined  tones  he  spoke. 

Make  your  will,  mv  friend  I’m  nof  ,  , 

on  I  kuow  you’ve  got  the  stuff  somewhere  ^  7  what’s  gon9 

It  seemed  now  as  if  nothino-  conlrl  l\ 

Jesse  James  seemed  bent  on  killing'him  ^  maU  tr0m  death' 

1011  F  rank  James  walked  forward 
He  touched  the  arm  of  the  ban  ’*  *  ;n,r 
around.  -in»»  causing  him  to  look 

“  J  esse  !  ” 

“Well?” 

“  Indeed^!” °U  ^  making  a  mi®take.” 

low^iafj^m^i^Xr.Simt"  Cai'ri,ed  °"  in  tones  so  ' 

was  being  said.  ed  Vlctlm  Was  unable  to  hear  what 

‘AVbat’re  you  two  chining' Ibout V' ^  ^  brot1'^- 
1  rank  s  got  tender-hearted  ^11  qf  » 

J  How’s  that?”  1  M  once,  laughed  Jesse  James. 

lie  think’s  this  cuss  ought  uot  to  be  shot  ” 
lou  don  t  say!  Why’”  e  snot. 

“Because.”  said  Frank’ .Tames  “if  i 
be  able  to  help  much  with  on  ™inJ  'ln'°?.',‘"y,llin''  be  won't 
moo  don't  make  good  witnosoo,  °  0t  lead  ,n  skull,  rv.,1 

"bn.  Ford 

and  take  tins  cuss  along  with  it?  1W||  t!m  ,Zr  S‘W 
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“  Not  at  all.” 

-  You’re  hard  to  please.” 

“lm  not.  Instead  of  staying  here,  I’d  say  let’s  get  away  at 

once.  ” 

t  or  a  moment  or  two  the  bandit  king  gazed  at  the  traveler. 

Then  he  lowered  his  pistol. 

i  rank  s  right !  he  shouted.  ‘‘  We’ll  clear  away  from  here, 
boys,  and  take  him  along  with  us.” 

Only  Frank  James  and  Bob  Ford  knew  why  the  bandit  king  was 
acting  in  this  manner. 

But  they  had  unbounded  confidence  in  their  leader. 

“Yes,  we'll  get,”  added  the  bandit  king,  “and  I  don’t  fancy  these 
geutlemen  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  us.” 

The  traveler  was  standing  in  the  road. 

Ed  Kelly  seized  him  by  one  arm.  Wood  Hite  grasped  the  other, 
“lie  can’t  get  away  now,  Jesse!”  cried  Ed  Kelly. 

“Bring  him  along,  boys!” 

“Where?” 

“Back  to  the  horses.  We’ll  get  on  them  and  ride  home.” 
“Right!” 

The  bandits,  with  their  prisoner,  hurried  back  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  their  horses  were  waiting  for  them. 

"Put  the  cuss  on  one  of  the  horses,”  cried  the  bandit  king. 
“Guess  he  isn’t  very  heavy.” 

Ed  Kelly  took  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

He  made  the  man  ride  before  him. 

In  chis  manner  the  bandits  started  for  the  cave  which  was  their 
present  hiding-place. 

They  rode  as  fast  as  they  could,  for  it  was  beginning  to  get  light, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen. 

When  the  stage  again  started  on  its  way,  it  carried  two  passen¬ 
gers  less  than  it  had  started  with. 

For  the  brown-bearded  farmer  had  departed  unnoticed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BANDITS  FIND  A  BLANK  PIECE  OF  PAPER. 

It  was  apparent  to  Jesse  James  that  it  would  be  daybreak  befor/j 
the  Bandits  could  return  to  the  cave. 

So  he  called  a  halt. 

“  Boys  !  ”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  replied  Frank  James,  “what  is  it?” 

“I  reckon  we  don’t  want  this  cuss  to  be  seen,  do  we?” 

~  Not  on  your  life  !  ” 

“Well,  it’ll  be  light  in  a  few  minutes, 'and  then  it’ll  be  very  risky 
work  riding  round  here.” 

“What’s  to  be  done?  It’s  quite  true  what  you  say,  Jesse.” 

“I  gues$  we’d  better  take  shelter  in  the  forest.  We’re  on  the 
edge  of  it  now!”  cried  Ed  Kelly. 

“That’ll  do  very  well,”  remarked  the  bandit  king,  “and  we’ll 
stay  there  until  it  gets  dark.  There’s  big  money  in  this  business 
yet,  and  I  want  to  be  careful.  ” 

Eventually  the  bandits  came  to  a  clearing  amid  the  trees  where 
the  ground  was  hollowed  out. 

They  decided  instantly  to  go  no  farther. 

“We’re  as  safe  here,  boys,”  cried  the  bandit  king,  “as  if  we’d 
gone  a  hundred  miles  away.”  .. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrific  downpour  that  had  taken  place,  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  and  bushes  in  this  spot  had  kept  off  the 

rain. 

The  consequence  was  that  in  a  short  time  the  bandits  found  them¬ 
selves  sitting  round  a  roaring  fire,  the  flames  of  which  shot  up  until 
they  nearly  reached  the  branches  overhead. 

“Now  to  business,”  cried  the  bandit  king. 

“What  kind?” 

“Great  Scott!  Jim,  there’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  What  in 
thunder  d’you  think  we  brought  this  cuss  along  for?  Bring  him 
oyer.” 

The  prisoner  was  standing  a  few  yards  away  with  two  of  the 
bandits  at  his  side.  , 

No  thought  of  escape  filled  his  mind. 

He  was  unarmed,  for  the  bandits  had  taken  his  weapons  away. 

The  man  knew  that  he  would  be  shot  down  by  a  dozen  pistols 
before  he  had  run  ten  yards. 

“Stand  there!”  cried  Jesse  James. 

The  bandit  king,  in  common  with  the  others,  had  removed  the 
mask  from  his  face. 

Under  the  glare  of  the  flames  he  looked  quite  fiendish. 

He  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  smoking  a  pipe, 
he  prepared  to  question  his  prisoner. 

Sternly  Jesse  James  looked  at  the  captive.  At  length  he,  spoke. 

“Before  we  go  any  further,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “I  reckon  it 


would  be  as  well  if  I  let  you  know  who  we  are.  D’you  hear?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  prisoner,  firmly. 

“Then  listen!” 

“Go  on!” 

“1  am  Jesse  James;  these  men  and  myself  are  known  as  the 
James  Boys.  ” 

With  a  savage  look  the  bandit  king  uttered  these  words,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  captive.  He  was  anxious  to  note  what  impres¬ 
sion  they  made. 

Apparently  the  man  heard  the  announcement  unmoved. 

The  bandit  king  paused  a  minute.’ 

Then  he  resumed  his  talk. 

“Two  friends  of  yours  were  with  me  last  night.  Shall  I  describe 
them  ?  ” 

“It  don’t  matter  to  me.  You  can  if  you  like.” 

“Ah!  but  it  does  matter,”  laughed  the  bandit  king,  decisively. 
“Well,  they  weren’t  exactly  beauties,  these  two.  One  of  them  had 
the  finest  crop  of  red  hair  I  ever  put  my  eyes  on.  The  other  had 
only  one  eye.” 

Notwithstanding  all  his  composure  the  prisoner  was  not  able  to 
control  himself  completely  at  this  announcement. 

His  face  exhibited  some  of  the  surprise  that  he  felt. 

But  he  did  not  say  a  word. 

“So  that  wakes  you  up,  does  it,”  laughed  the  bandit  king;  “you 
see  now  that  I  know  a  bit.  Now,  mister,  I’m  not  going  to  waste 
any  time  on  you.  I  ask  you  once  more  have  you  got  that  money?” 

“  No.  ” 

“Take  care,”  replied  the  bandit  king,  raising  his  six-shooter  and 
pointing  it  at  the  man. 

“Stop!”  shouted  Wood  Hite. 

The  bandit  king  was  in  the  very  act  of  firing. 

“You  spoke  just  in  time,  Wood.  What’s  your  game?” 

“Why,  we’re  going  to  stay  here  all  day,  Jesse,  aren’t  we?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Then  we  may  as  well  go  slow.  If  we’ve  got  to  kill  this  chap 
let’s  get  some  amusement  out  of  him.” 

“That’s  great,  Wood!” 

“Hurrah!”  shouted  the  bandits. 

The  remarks  of  Wood  Hite  had  appealed  to  the  brutish  instincts 
of  these  men.  They  saw  fine  sport  ahead. 

“Do  what  you  like,  boys!”  laughed  the  bandit  king.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  a  red  to  me  how  he  dies.” 

“Guess  we’ll  hang  him.” 

“Too  quick.”  . 

“Well,  burn  him.” 

“Don’t  like  that.” 

“Let’s  roast  him  over  the  fire,”  remarked  one  of  the  bandits,  in 
about  the  same  tone  he  would  have  used  in  speaking  of  a  piece  of 
meat. 

“I’ve  got  it,  boys,”  cried  the  bandit  king,  laughingly.  “We’ll 
strip  him  and  draw  a  circle  on  him.  That’ll  be  the  target,  then 
we’ll  tie  him  up  to  the  tree  and  shoot.  The  man  who  fires  nearest 
the  center’ll  have  to  draw  five  dollars  from  each.” 

“Gosh,  you’re  a  genius,  Jesse!” 

The  bandits  roused  themselves  from  the  sleepy  state  in  which 
they  had  been,  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  night. 

They  expected  to  extract  considerable  amusement  from  the  stran¬ 
ger  who  was  in  their  power. 

Two  of  the  bandits  seized  the  man  in  their  arms. 

Instantly  they  began  tearing  off  his  clothing. 

lie  was  quite  powerless.  All  he  could  do  was  to  nerve  himself 
with  fortitude  to  meet  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him. 

For  he  knew  there  was  not  a  particle  of  pity  in  the  breasts  of 
any  of  these  men.  What  they  said  they  would  do,  would  be  done. 
There  would  be  no  relenting. 

The  man  had  on  his  back  a  red  flannel  shirt. 

As  one  of  the  bandits  threw  this  on  the  ground  Frank  James 
gave  a  shout. 

Like  lightning  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  to  the  spot 
where  the  article  of  clothing  had  fallen. 

He  picked  it  up. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  bandit  had  noticed  that  something  white 
showed  up  against  the  red  material. 

Tt  was  a  piece  of  paper. 

Frank  James  looked  at  it  with  astonishment. 

For  it  is  quite  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  piece  of 
paper  sewed  inside  his  shirt  against  his  breast. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  bandit  saw  was  actually  the  case. 

All  the  bandits  except  the  two  who  were  holding  the  prisoner 
crowded  round. 

These  two,  however,  desisted  from  their  work  of  stripping  him. 

For  they  were  as  keenly  interested  as  the  rest  in  what  was  going 
on. 

Frank  James  looked  at  the  paper. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  it  was  completely  blank. 
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'l'his  was  most  unexpected. 

The  faces  of  the  bandits  fell. 

For  they  had  imagined  they  were  about  to  make  a  most  momen¬ 
tous  discovery. 

“That’s  the  eml  of  it,  boys,"  cried  Frank  James. 

“What  is?” 

“Why,  there’s  nothing  in  it,  Jesse. 

“.Let  me  see.” 

The  bandit  king  took  the  red  flannel  shirt  in  his  hands  and 
keenly  scrutinized  it. 

He  saw  that  the  paper  was  sewn  on  to  the  cloth. 

“Give  me  a  knife,  boys.”  ' 

"What  for?” 

“To  rip  this  stitching  off.  I  reckon  there  may  be  something  on 
the  other  side.” 

Wood  Ilite  handed  Jesse  James  a  keen-bladed  knife. 

With  it  the  bandit  "king  cut  off  the  thread  that  held  the  paper 
to  the  flannel. 

"Hark!”  shouted  Ed  Kelly. 

“What?” 

"There’s  someone  in  the  wood.” 

"By  Heaven,  so  there  is!”  shouted  Frank  James. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  bandies  rushed  in  a  body  towards  the 
spot  from  which  the  sound  proceeded. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FARMER  OX  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BANDITS. 

In  their  excitement  they  thought  of  nothing  but  that  someone 
may  have  seen  or  overheard  what  had  taken  place. 

In  all  directions  they  looked. 

But  they  saw  nothing  of  any  human  being. 

“I’m  dead  sure  I  heard  something  move!”  cried  Ed  Kelly. 

“May  have  been  an  animal.” 

“Think  not,  Jim.” 

“Well,  we’ve  had  a  pretty  good  look  and  couldn’t  find  anything, 
so  I  guess  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  bandit  king;  “let’s  go  back.” 
Quickly  the  bandits  hurried  back  to  the  space  around  the  fire. 
Instantly  they  raised  a  loud  shout. 

The  prisoner  was  gone  ! 

The  bandits  looked  at  each  other. 

“We’  re  a  lot  of  darned  fools  !  ”  cried  the  bandit  king,  savagely. 
“You  couldn’t  very  well  expect  the  cuss  to  wait  for  its  to  come 
back  and  make  a  target  of  his  body.” 

Undoubtedly  the  bandits  had  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 

“It’s  no  good  talking  about  it,”  said  Frank  James;  “he’s  gone 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“Sure.” 

“How  about  the  paper?” 

"What,  the  piece  I  took  off  his  shirt?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  not  worth  a  red,  boys.” 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  it.” 

The  bandit  king  displayed  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  men. 

Slowly  he  turned  it  around. 

-  Then  they  saw  that  both  sides  of  it  were  blank. 

Amazement  was  on  the  faces  of  all  the  bandits. 

“Not  a  word  on  it,”  muttered  Jesse  James. 

“This  beats  me.” 

After  a  time  he  folded  the  paper  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
“Well,  boys,”  he  said,  “we’ve  had  a  lot  of  trouble  for  nothing, 
that’s  what  it  looks  like,  but  I’ll  bet  my  life  still  that  there’s 
something  mysterious  about  this  affair.” 

“Get  on  your  horses,  boys,”  said  the  bandit  king,  after  -a  few 
moments’  thought,  “I  reckon  we’ll  take  chances  and  skip.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  men  were  all  mounted. 

They  had  removed  their  masks,  for  it  was  daylight. 

Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  men  split  up  into  small 
parties  and  rode  by  different  routes  towards  the  cave. 

They  had  not  been  gone  more  than  fiiteen  minutes  when  a  strange 
figure  might  have  been  seen  crawling  along  the  ground  toward  the 
open  space  around  the  fire. 

Once  in  the  open  space  all  his  fears  seemed  to  vanish. 

He  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  red  flannel  shirt  which  was 
still  lying  in  the  grass. 

“Gone!"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  despair. 

In  all  directions  the  man  moved. 

Not  a  spot  on  the  ground  was  overlooked  in  the  keen  search  he 
made. 

But  he  found  nothing. 

Turning  round,  be  was  about  to  make  his  way  into  the  recesses 


when  the  sight  that  met  bis  eyes  completely  stag- 


front  of  him  with  a  six- 


of  the  forest, 
gered  him. 

For  he  saw  a  stranger  standing  in  .  .  — 

shooter  in  his  hand.  This  weapon  he  presented  at  the  head  of  the 

escaped  prisoner.  , 

The  man  with  the  mutilated  nose  staggered  back. 

“I  guess  this  is  a  bit  of  a  surprise,”  said  the  man  who  w«.s  hold¬ 
ing  the  pistol,  with  a  laugh. 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you?” 

“I  guess  that’s  not  very  important.  The  question  xs  what  am  I 
here  for,  that’s  more  to  the  point.” 

The  prisoner  stared  hard  at  the  stranger. 

He  saw  before  him  a  brown-bearded  man. 

It  was  the  farmer  who  had  been  on  the  stage. 

But  the  other  man  did  not  recognize  him. 

Yet  he  was  considerably  alarmed  at  the  statement  that  he  w  as 
known. 

“Yes,  mister,”  continued  the  brown-bearded  farmer.  ’  I  ve  seen 
everything  that’s  gone  on  from  the  time  you  left  the  stage  to  night 
I  was  on  board  of  it.”  _ _ 

“You  mean  to  say  you  followed  us?” 

“Yes,  by  gosh!  I  shadowed  you  and  I  reckon  I  11  see  this  thing 
through.  You  want  to  find  that  piece  of  paper.  I  advise  you 
to  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“I  don’t  admit  anything;  but  if  what  you  say’s  true,  why  in 
heaven’s  name  should  I  take  you  into  my  confidence?” 

“Because  I’m  the  only  man  who  can  help  you.” 

“Y’ou  look  like  it!”  laughed  the  other  sneeringly,  as  he  surveyed 
the  man  with  the  pistol.  “Guess  this  kind  of  work's  not  in  a  hay¬ 
seed’s  line.” 

“Very  well,  I’ll  take  this  thing  on  alone,”  replied  the  brown- 
bearded  farmer  in  an  off-handed  manner. 

“Do  what  you  like,”  growled  the  prisoner,  “so  long’s  you  get 
out  of  my  way.  This  kind  of  thing  makes  me  tired.” 


The  farmer  said  nothing  for  some  little  time. 


He  seemed  deep  in  thought. 

He  soon  arrived  at  a  conclusion. 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  “as  you  won’t  take  my  advice  I 
to  do  what  you  please.  Take  care  and  keep  out  of 


leave  you 
my  path, 


though,  or  our  next  meeting  may  not  end  so  pleasantly.” 


an 

see 


Before  the  other  man  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  thi 
speech  occasioned  him  the  farmer  had  disappeared. 

He  had  sprung  amidst  the  trees.  * 

After  walking  several  miles  the  farmer  found  himself  on 
extremely  elevated  spot  of  ground,  from  which  he  was  able  to 
a  wide  stretch  of  country. 

A  valley  lay  at  his  feet. 

Lying  on  the  grass,  there  was  no  risk  of  his  being  seen. 

He  looked  in  every  direction. 

For  some  hours  he  remained  in  this  spot,  quite  motionless. 

His  principal  object  was  to  rest.  At  the  same  time  lie  took 
good  care  that  nothing  should  escape  his  notice. 

It  was  while  he  was  looking  into  the  valley  immediately  beneath 
him  that  he  saw  two  horsemen  riding  slowly  along. 

The  men  were  at  no  great  distance  beneath  him. 

Then  the  farmer  saw  them  both  stop  outside  a  small  house  that 
lay  alongside  the  road. 

They  dismounted  and  went  inside. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  farmer  thought  of  staying  where 

was. 

“Guess  I’ll  run 
them  talk.” 

lie  made  some  slight  changes  in  his  appearance. 

It  had  been  so  dark  in  the  stage  that  he  fancied  the  bandit  kin*’ 
would  not  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  passengers. 


\ 


he 


the  risk  anyway,”  he  muttered.  “I 


may  hear 


He  walked 
Taking  no 


into  the  inn. 
notice  of  Jesse  James 


.....  .  aud  Jim  Cummins,  who  was 

with  him,  the  farmer  went  and  sat  down  at  the  same  table  at 
which  the  two  bandits  were  seated. 

But  he  kept  some  distance  from  them. 

Smoking  his  pipe  and  drinking  wliiskv,  the 
observe  everything  that  went  on. 

The  first  few  words  that  came  to  his  ears  showed  him  that  ho 
would  be  able  to  hear  what  was  said. 

•T.-sse  James  put  Iiis  hand  in  his  pockat  and  took  out  somethin* 
It  was  the  blank  paper  that  he  hnJ  taken  from  the  man  „Uh  the 


tanner  was  able  ,p>- 


mutilated  nose 
‘There  it  is, 
of  him. 

"Uh.  put  it  away,  cried  .Tim  Cummins  m  an 
you  non  t  1  il  burn  it.  I’m  tired  of  seeing  it’“ 

Vi  ell,  I’ll  put  it  away 
pocket. 


Jim,"  he  said,  spreading  it  on  the  table  in  front 
cried  Jim 


angry  tone;  “if 
replied  Jesse  James,  placing  it  in  his 


Hie  bandit  king  looked  at  the  farmer  once 
But  very  carelessly  lie  did  so.  Evidently  1 


or  twice, 
he  had  not  the  faintest 


s 
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>ilea  that  the  man  in  front  of  him  had  been  one  of  the  passengers 
by  the  stage. 

dim  Cummins  rose. 

"that's  the  matter:*'  asked  Jesse  James  hastily. 

‘  'Tin  off.” 

“  Where?" 

“Buck  to  join  the  boys.  What’s  the  good  of  staying  here?” 

“I’ll  have  to,"  said  the  bandit  king. 

“Why?” 

" Because  I  want  to  see  Black  Jake.” 

Black  Jake’s  right  name  was  Jacob  Monks,  but  he  was  known 
only  by  the  other  cognomen. 

"\ou  needn’t  wait,”  said  Jesse  James;  “get  back  to  the  boys  and 
let  ’em  know  why  I’m  late.  I’ll  come  along.” 

“Very  well.” 

dim  Cummins  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Black  Jake  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

He  had  ridden  away  to  visit  a  friend,  and  he  did  not  return  as 
soon  as  the  bandit  king  expected. 

„  When  he  got  back  it  was  quite  dark. 

“Ilulloa,  Jesse!”  he  cried. 

“Well,  Jake,  how  goes  it?” 

“Fine.” 

“That’s  good.  I’ve  been  waiting  some  hours  for  you.  Sit  down 
here,  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  say.” 

“Sure ! ” 

The  two  men  talked  together  earnestly  in  low  tones  for  quite  an 
hour.  / 

Then  Jesse  James  left  the  table. 

The  bandit  king  wished  his  friend  good-night,  got  on  Siroc’s 
back  and  slowly  rode  away. 

He  had  not  been  gone  a  minute  when  the  farmer  left  the  inn. 

The  bandit  king  was  in  no  hurry. 

It  was  quite  dark. 

Therefore  he  ran  little  danger. 

Along  the  road  he  went  at  a  slow  pace,  with  a  cigar  between  his 
lips,  and  his  thoughts  occupied  with  what  Black  Jake  had  told 
him. 

"Yes,  I  think  there’s  money  in  it,”  muttered  the  bandit  king. 

Now  he  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  he  had  almost  arrived  at 
a  wooden  bridge  by  which  the  stream  that  ran  through  the  valley 
was  crossed. 

Scarcely  had  he  said  the  words,  than  a  figui-e  appeared  in  the 
road  before  him. 

“  Halt !  ”  cried  a  voice  in  ringing  tones. 

The  astonished  bandit  king  saw,  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  the 
muzzle  of  a  six-shooter. 

The  bandit  king  was  thunderstruck. 

He  reined  in  Siroc  instantly. 

As  he  did  so  he  saw  the  mysterious  stranger  walking  towards 
him,  still  keeping  him  covered  all  the  while. 

Now  the  man  was  quite  close  to  the  bandit  king. 

“Jesse  James,”  he  said,  in  stern  accents,  “I  want  you  to  dis¬ 
mount  !  ” 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment. 

“First,”  he  added,  “I’ll  remove  your  shooting  irons.  Thank 
you,”  he  said,  as  he  took  two  revolvers  from  the  bandit  king’s  belt. 
“I’ve  got  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing,”  laughed  the  man. 

With  these  words  he  threw  the  two  pistols  into  the  river. 

“  Now,  come  down  !  ” 

Jesse  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

He  was  furious  with  passion. 

But  he  dare  not  resist.  He  was  now  quite  unarmed. 

“I’ll  trouble  you  for  that  piece  of  paper  you  have  in  your 
pocket — there  !  ” 

With  his  hand  the  stranger  indicated  where  the  paper  lay. 

Reluctantly  the  bandit  king  handed  the  man  the  piece  of  paper. 

“Take  it!”  he  said,  furiously. 

“Well,  yes,'  you  bet  I  will !”  said  the  stranger. 

The  bandit  king  had  been  staring  hard  at  the  man. 

He  had  recognized  him  now.  He  saw  it  was  the  farmer  who  had 
been  in  the  inn  while  he  and  Jim  Cummins  were  there. 

The  farmer  took  the  piece  of  paper  and  placed  it  very  carefully 
jn  a  small  leather  case  he  carried  with  him. 

In  doing  so  he  was  naturally  not  giving  quite  as  much  attention 
to  the  bandit  king  as  he  should  have  done. 

This  was  Jesse  James’  chance. 

The  bandit  king’s  faculties  never  failed  him.  He  was  always 
on  the  alert. 

With  a  bound  like  a  panther  he  sprang  full  at  the  detective. 

Bang! 

As  he  did  so,  in  an  almost  involuntary  manner  the  farmer  fired. 

But  the  bullet  did  not  go  near  the  bandit  king. 

Henceforth  the  six-shooter  was  of  no  possible  use  to  the  farmer. 

The  bandit  king  had  seized  him  in  a  grip  of  iron. 


And  it  was  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

“Curse  you!”  hissed  Jesse  James  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
whilst  his  eyes  darted  lire  as  they  glared  at  the  other  man. 

The  farmer  had  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 

Seized,  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  in  the  strong  arms  of 
Jesse  James  for  a  few  moments,  matters  looked  very  desperate  with 
him. 

Desperately  he  struggled  to  release  his  arms  from  the  grasp  of 
the  bandit  king. 

Jesse  James  relaxed  none  of  his  efforts. 

He  was  making  the  most  desperate  exertions. 

Then  with  one  supreme  effort,  the  farmer  managed  to  free  his 
arms  from  the  vise-like  grasp  in  which  they  had  been  held. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  seized  Jesse  James  by  the  throat. 

No  child’s  fingers  were  now  around  the  neck  of  the  bandit  king. 

Jesse  James  knew  that  a  few  moments  would  end  the  desperate 
struggle. 

For  the  farmer  was  throttling  him. 

A  suffocating  feeling  was  stealing  over  the  bandit  king. 

Then  with  a  terrific  movement,  Jesse  James,  releasing  his  hold 
of  the  farmer,  shook  himself  free  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  his 
opponent. 

Without  one  minute’s  hesitation,  he  made  a  mad  rush  at  the 
farmer,  and  knocked  him  right  off  the  ground  into  the  river,  which 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  was  running  furiously  along. 

Then  stooping  down  the  bandit  king  took  hold  of  the  pistol 
which  the  other  man  had  dropped. 

The  flood  had  borne  the  farmer  rapidly  down  the  stream. 

Along  the  bank  rushed  the  bandit  king  with  his  six-shooter  in 
his  hand  looking  for  the  man  in  the  river. 

At  length  he  saw  him. 

Bang ! 

Quickly  raising  his  weapon  he  fired. 

The  man  in  the  river  had  foreseen  this. 

He  had  dived  down  into  the  water. 

For  some  time  he  kept  below. 

When  he  reappeared  on  the  surface  he  was  a  long  way  from  the 
bandit  king  and  farther  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Jesse  Jajnes  followed  him  up. 

Again  he  fired. 

But  he  was  once  more  foiled  by  the  same  tactics. 

(  Then  the  bandit  king  saw  the  man  disappearing  behind  a  small 
i  island  in  the  water. 

Everything  was  clear  as  day. 

For  the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

Speechless  with  amazement  stood  Jesse  James.  • 

The  moonlight  had  revealed  a  secret  to  him. 

No  longer  was  the  man  in  the  water  wearing  a  beard. 

Deprived  of  this  by  the  action  of  the  water,  his  features  were 
:io  longer  hidden. 

Jesse  knew  that  the  man  on  the  island  was  Carl  Greene. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CARL  GREENE’S  DESPERATE  POSITION. 

The  bandit  king  had  made  no  mistake. 

The  man  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  so  desperately  was 
Carl  Greene. 

The  famous  detective  had  only  recently  arrived  in  this  part  of 
Missouri. 

Several  outrages  had  taken  place. 

A  train  had  been  held  up,  and  an  attempt  to  rob  a  bank  had 
been  made. 

These  daring  acts  were  attributed  to  the  James  Boys. 

So  Carl  Greeue  had  journeyed  here  to  do  his  utmost  against 
the  bandits. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  was  one  of  the  passengers  by  the  stage  on 
the  night  when  the  bandits  had  stopped  it. 

Jesse  JameS  was  aghast  when  he  first  discovered  that  his  antago-  ’ 
nist  was  no  other  than  Carl  Greene. 

Then  a  feeling  of  intense  rage  came  over  him. 

He  was  furious  to  think  that  all  his  plans  should  be  thwarted 
by  the  famous  young  detective. 

“I  must  kill  him,”  said  the  bandit  king  to  himself  with  a  savage 
expression  on  his  face. 

Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  done. 

The  detective  was  seated  on  an  island  in  the  stream. 

The  bandit  king  had  no  intention  of  swimming  out  there  to 
attack  him. 

He  could  see  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  and  trust  to  chance. 

On  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  river  the  bandit  king  posted  him¬ 
self. 
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From  lien*  ho  could  command  the  whole  of  the  river. 

So  it  Carl  Greene  had  left  the  island  on  either  side  uesse  Janies 
would  have  seen  him,  and  would  at  once  have  rushed  down  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  detective. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  Carl  Greene  made  no  move. 

He  dare  not  do  so. 

He  saw  that  Jesse  James  was  keenly  watching  him. 

And  Carl  Greene  knew  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  swim  ashore. 

The  bandit  king  would  have  put  a  bullet  into  him. 

The  detective  saw  no  chance  of  escape. 

Carl  Greene’s  position  was  a  desperate  one,  and  he  realized  it. 

.  Both  men  heard  the  sounds  of  horsemen  approaching  at  the 
same  time. 

“Great  Scott!  Perhaps  Jesse’s  got  off  the  road  and  lost  his 
way.  ” 

The  bandit  king  heard  the  voices. 

He  recognized  who  the  speakers  were. 

“That  you,  boys?”  he  shouted. 

“It’s  Jesse!”  they  cried. 

“You  bet  it  is!” 

“Where  are  you?” 

“  On  the  bridge  !  ” 

7  he  bandits  rode  up  to  where  the  bandit  king  was  standing 
“What’s  the  meaning  of  this,  Jesse?” 

“What?” 

7\  h> ,  gosh,  said  Bob  Ford,  “we  thought  something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  you.  Jim  got  to  the  cave  hours  ago,  and  we  expected  you 
every  minute.  ” 

“Where  are  you  off  to  now?” 

“Nowhere,  only  looking  for  you.  We  were  going  to  ride  up  to 
the  inn. 

“Ah,”  said  the  bandit  king;  “you  needn’t  do  that  now  anyway 
something  has  happened  to  me.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  cried  Ed  Kelly.  “You  do  look  a  bit  shook 
up,  now  1  come  to  inspect  you.” 

“Shook  up,  boys!  Why,  it’s  a  wonder  I’m  here  at  all.  I  had 
to  struggle  for  my  life.” 

“Who  with?” 

“Carl  Greene.” 

“Carl  Greene!”  exclaimed  Frank  James.  “You’re  fooling  us! 

Am  I?”  said  Jesse,  holding  up  a  six-shooter.  “This  is  his  sun 
anyway.”  & 

“Snakes!  you  must  have  been  close  to  him,”  remarked  Wood 
Hite. 

“I  was.” 

*  W  hy  did  you  let  him  escape?” 

“He  hasn’t.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“He  got  into  the  river.  He’s  on  that  island  over  there.” 

I  he  bandit  king  pointed  to  the  small  island  in  the  river  where 
Carl  Greene  now  was. 

For  a  moment  the  bandits  gazed  speechless  with  amazement  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

The  news  had  astounded  them. 

^,ben.  ^be^  gave  a  loud  shout  of  triumph. 

I*or  ,t  seemed  to  them  that  the  detective  was  now  fairly  within 
their  grasp.  J 

The  bandits  all  dismounted. 

bank  o^  theCri\dertheir  h°rSeS  UP  t0  the  trees  which  grew  b?  the 

Siroc  had  remained  close  to  the  bandit  king  during  the  life  and 
death  struggle  that  had  taken  place  on  the  brink  of  the  river. 

Aow  Jesse  James  led  him  amongst  the  rest  of  the  horses. 

,  /  ,  ’  b.oy®’  be  said-  “let’s  have  a  look  round.  I’ve  not  moved 
from  here  before,  because  I  thought  he  might  get  away  if  I  did.” 

Down  the  banks  of  the  river  went  the  bandits.  There  were 
(some  on  either  side. 

The  shade  of  the  trees  made  the  place  dark. 

island"  ^  bandlts  were  able  t0  locate  the  position  of  the 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  get  to  him.” 

“How,  Bob?” 

“Why,  by  swimming  there,  of  course.” 

of  ttinBhailutame:"  'V6’d  ** '  Bul'etS  ** 

“That’s  impossible.” 

“  Why?” 

JfST  Car!  Greene  hadn>t  &ot  any  weapons?” 

Thunder !  I  forgot  that.  It’s  a  soft  snap.” 

Car  Greene  had  been  listening  anxiously  to  their  proceedings 
He  had  expected  to  be  attacked.  i  loceeumgs. 

abJ,uth!heaA!;it  h‘S  ,i5-sh00t,'r'  be  b"'-'  »<*  Wt  doubtful 

But  the  detective,  as  we  know,  had  lost  his  pistol. 


He  was  defenseless. 

The  detective  felt  that  all  was  lost. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  plunge  in  the  stream  rather  than 
allow  the  bandits  to  land  on  the  island  and  capture  him. 

For  he  recollected  the  horrible  fate  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
James  Boys. 

And  he  knew  that  they  would  surpass  themselves  in  the  tortures 
they  would  inflict  on  him. 

“Better  to  die  at  once  than  gratify  their  passions,”  muttered 
Carl  Greene. 

He  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  stream  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
small  island  he  was  on. 

Suddenly  his  foot  struck  against  something. 

Stooping,  he  felt  the  object  against  which  he  had  stumbled. 

It  was  a  long  wooden  rail  of  considerable  thickness. 

Evidently  the  current  had  washed  it  up  on  the  rocks. 

The  possession  of  this  piece  of  wood  changed  Carl  Greene’s 
views. 

His  face  now  wore  a  different  expression. 

No  longer  did  he  despair. 

He  crouched  down  behind  one  of  the  high  rocks  that  was  on  the 
small  island. 

As  he  did  so  he  could  hear  the  bandits  in  the  water. 

Cautiously  he  peered  out  into  the  darkness. 

As  he  did  so  he  fancied  he  could  detect  the  head  of  one  of  the 
swimmers  a  few  yards  from  the  rock. 

“Now  is  my  time,”  said  the  detective  to  himself. 

He  seized  the  long  wooden  rail  firmly  with  both  hands. 

'W  ith  wonderful  speed  he  sprang  from  his  place  of  concealment. 
Whirling  the  timber  around  his  head  he  brought  it  down  with 
terrific  force  on  what  he  had  conceived  to  be  the  head  of  one  of 
the  bandits. 

The  blow  was  a  terrible  one. 

If  it  had  struck  the  man  it  would  have  smashed  his  skull ! 

But  Carl  Greene  had  made  a  mistake. 

What  he  had  taken  for  the  man’s  face  was  a  piece  of  wood 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

However,  as  it  was  the  rail  had  met  the  water  very  near  the 
swimmer. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  man— it  was  Ed  Kelly— had  dived  be¬ 
neath  the  stream. 

Desperately  he  struck  out. 

Under  the  water  he  swam  along. 

When  he  emerged  he  found  he  had  been  carried  beyond  the 
island  and  was  safe  out  of  reach  of  the  murderous  weapon  wielded 
by  the  detective. 

The  rest  of  the  bandits  had  seen  and  heard  what  had  happened.  ' 
Only  dimly  had  they  seen  the  affair. 

on  be.“°Ugh  ka°W  h°W  da“ser0"s  «*“»• 

As  they  turned  aside  and  went  down  stream  after  Ed  Kelly 
t  ley  could  see  the  dark  figure  of  the  detective  on  the  island. 

There  he  stood  with  the  rail  over  his  shoulder,  waiting  to  resist 
any  attack  that  might  be  made.  s  IO  resist 

But  the  bandits  had  no  thought  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind 
Meanwhile,  time  was  rapidly  moving  on. 

Every  moment  was  precious. 

Car!  Greene  was  beginning  to  hope  that  he  might  yet  escuoe 
The  bandits  were  standing  under  a  big  tree  ‘  escape. 

Tim  branches  of  this  tree  grew  right  out  over  the  river 
8imireamto™„tanit°tLhef^m  “d-  !h*  -'and.. he  water  was 

tbat  no  one  could  bare  lived  in  Loti  a"floodSUCh  frisbtf"1  ',elocity 

distance  whichseparate'd0  iiland'from  the  opXhe^hore  '*  l 
bandits^  °V6r  ““  does  this  *"•  stretchy  said  one  of  tbe 

of  The  branches.^  "P  “d  Strained  their  eyes  *°  tbe  conrse 


Jester111  '°  <he  iS‘and/’  excla:m«>  Ford. 

“Quite.  ” 

tou"awl\long  Uie  'branch  of'Vhe^^0  :  “a11  WeVe  £°t  to  do  is 

doI";h^doG  IT  him.’’  We’H  gh’e  hira  —  ^ad.  Guess  that 
The  scheme  was  daring  in  the  extreme. 

after  the  talk. 

“I  ki”g  at  length. 

“Gosh!  I’ve  got  no  obkfi  1  "T  Plr°positiot’- 

I  tell  you  it’s  a  tough  job.”  ’  gbed  th<?  bandit  king,  “only 
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"l  know  it’s  a  big  contract,  Jesse,  but  reckon  I’ll  carry  it 

through.  ” 

“  Very  well ;  out  you  go.  ” 

The  bandit  king  bad  spoken  truly  when  he  alluded  to  the  danger 
of  the  undertaking. 

But  these  desperate  men  were  afraid  of  nothing. 

And  when  the  object  of  their  attack  was  Carl  Greene  their 
audacity  increased. 

For  he  was  their  hated  foe.  To  remove  him  from  their  path 
they  were  ready  to  dare  anything. 

The  bandit  who  was  to  undertake  the  dangerous  work  lost  no 
time.  He. climbed  up  the  tree. 

Then,  with  great  care,  he  selected  what  appeared  to  be  the  long¬ 
est  branch. 

This  done,  he  proceeded  to  crawl  along  the  limb  over  the  river. 
The  detective  had  remained  on  the  alert. 

lie  knew  now  that  the  bandits  were  coming  along  the  tree  to 
attack  him. 

This  was  a  more  deadly  and  dangerous  mode  of  proceeding  than 
the  one  they  had  previously  tried. 

Carl  Greene  seemed  paralyzed. 

^For  a  few  moments  the  fear  that  rfn  unseen  foe  was  hovering 
”  overhead  seemed  to  crush  him. 

But  he  shook  this  feeling  off. 

Again  he  prepared  to  do  his  utmost  to  meet  this  new  attack. 

He  looked  keenly  upward  and  saw  that  several  branches  of  the 
tree  were  hanging  over  the  island. 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  making  this  discovery  sooner. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “why  shouldn’t  I  have  got  away 
along  that  tree?  I  might  have  done  it  while  Jesse  James  was 

waiting  here  alone.  ”  ‘  , 

--  He  fancied  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  escape.  At  any  rate,  he 
thought  that  he  might  manage  to  leave  the  island. 

The  rail  which  he  had  used  as  a  means  of  defense  when  the  ban¬ 
dits  swam  toward  the  island  would  serve  him  now. 

At  one  end  of  it  was  a  very  long  nail,  which  projected  from 

wood. 

With' this  Carl  Greene  hoped  to  be  able  to  pull  the  branch  down 
sufficiently  far  as  to  enable  him  to  reach  it. 

He  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  to  work. 

The  detective  was  successful  in  hooking  the  branch  at  the  first 
attempt. 

He  pulled  at  the  rail  with  all  his  strength,  endeavoring  to  lower 
the  branch  so  that  he  .could  grasp  it. 

Naturally  the  bandit  heard  him. 

And  the  man  knew  what  the  noise  meant.  But  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  detective  owing  to  the  darkness.  If  he  fired  he 

would  have  to  do  so  at  random. 

Carl  Greene  managed  to  clutch  the  limb  of  the  tree. 

---  ke  did  go,  he  threw  aside  the  rail  with  which  he  had  pulled 

it  down.  , 

Rebounding,  the  branch  dragged  him  off  the  ground. 

In  mid-air  the  detective  was  suspended  with  the  boiling  waters 

beneath  him. 

His  situation  was  desperate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DETECTIVE’S  SUCCESSFUL  STRATAGEM. 

Carl  Greene  expected  every  moment  that  the  branch  to  which 

he  was  clinging  would  break.  , 

Then  he  would  fall  into  the  water  and  have  a  slight  chance  of 

^autfously,  still  hanging,  Carl  Greene  made  his  way  along  the 

tree  towards  the  trunk. 

It  was  very  slow  work. 

At  length  the  detective  found  that  the  vibration  was  less. 

No  longer  did  his  weight  bear  the  branch  down  as  it  had  done. 
So  he  naturally  concluded  he  had  reached  a  stronger  portion  of 

chsfr  limb.  ,  ,  .  . 

Now  he  endeavored  to  throw  his  legs  up. 

After  much  exertion  he  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  seated  on  the  branch,  panting  and 
breathless  after  his  terrible  efforts. 

Here  he  rested.  »  . ,  „  ,  '  ,  .  ,  . 

The  bandits  on  the  bank  had  no  idea  of  what  had  taken  place. 

The  bandit  who  had  crawled  out  on  the  branch  of  the  tree  had 

oniv  a  dim  notion.  .  ,  , 

He  could  see  nothing  and  had  to  trust  entirely  to  sound 
And  the  noise  of  the  rushing  waters  which  roared  continuously 
made  it  most  difficult  to  determine  what  was  transpiring. 

Carl  Greene  knew  that  now  was  his  only  chance  to  get  away. 


If  the  bandits  knew  what  had  happened  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  almost  hopeless  for  him  to  endeavor  to  descend.  If  he  did  he 
would  find  them  waiting  to  receive  him. 

.Meanwhile,  the  bandit  who  had  gone  along  the  tree,  was  not 
idle. 

lie  had  proceeded  rapidly. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  exercised  more  caution. 

For,  suddenly,  the  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  he  was  broke. 

The  man  fell  down  instantly. 

But  he  did  not  descend  into  the  water. 

lie  was  right  over  the  island,  and  on  it  he  fell. 

Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  pistol  in  hand,  ready  to  defend 
himself. 

For  he  expected  that  Carl  Greene  would  at  once  attack  him. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place. 

The  bandit  began  to  move  about  on  the  small  island  on  which 
he  was. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  completely  traversed  it. 

Then  he  realized  that  Carl  Greene  had  gone. 

“Cut  his  stick,”  he  muttered.  “Jumped  into  the  river,  I  guess.” 
Then  he  recollected  the  noise  he  had  noticed  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Looking  up  he  saw  dimly  several  branches  hanging  over  his 
head. 

“  By  heaven !  ”  he  cried,  “  I  believe  he’s  got  up  into  the  tree. 

To  the  man  the  audacity  of  this  proceeding  seemed  almost  in¬ 
credible. 

But  he  knew  how  daring  Carl  Greene  was. 

Instantly  he  began  to  shout  to  his  companions  on  the  bank. 

“  Listen  !  ” 

The  bandit  king  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

They  could  hear  the  man  on  the  island  shouting : 

“  Carl  Greene,  tree  !  ” 

This  is  all  they  could  make  out. 

“Carl  Greene,  tree,”  said  Jesse  James,  “what  in  thunder  does 
this  mean?” 

“Can’t  make  out.”  •  ' 

“Can’t  you,  Bob?” 

“You  bet  your  life  I  can’t,  Frank.” 

“Gosh!  wonder  if  he  means  that  Carl  Greene’s  got  away  from 
the  island  by  the  tree?”  observed  Frank  James. 

“Great  Scott!  that  must  be  it,  boys,”  shouted  Jesse  James, 
“we’re  jays  to  stand  here  wondering  like  this.” 

Instanly  the  bandits  ran  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

As  they  did  so  they  heard  a  noise  above  them ! 

But  this  almost  instantly  ceased. 

“That’s  him,”  said  Jesse  James  in  a  whisper. 

“Let’s  go  after  him.” 

“All  right.” 

Instantly  the  bandits  ran  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

As  they  did  so,  Carl  Greene  moved  cautiously  along  the  branch 
he  was  on  toward  the  trunk. 

A  daring  scheme  entered  his  head. 

He  decided  to  act  on  it  at  once. 

Quickly  and  quietly  lie  moved  nearer  the  three  bandits. 

“Boys,”  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

“Yes.” 

“He’s  on  the  branch  right  in  front  of  you — don’t  let  him 
escape.” 

“Escape!”  hissed  Bob  Ford  through  his  clenched  teeth  in  pas¬ 
sionate  tones.  “I’ll  forgive  him  if  he  does.” 

“I’ll  go  and  tell  Jesse.” 

“Right;  we’re  enough  for  him,  for  he  hasn’t  got  any  weapons.” 
He  knew  that  the  bandit  king  was  amongst  them. 

“I  must  pass  him,”  muttered  Carl  Greene. 

He  leaned  over  and  sang  out  in  a  loud  whisper : 

“Jesse !” 

The  bandit  king  heard  him. 

“Yes, — what  is  it?” 

“Carl  Greene’s  on  that  branch  over  there.” 

“How  d’you  know?” 

“Because  Bob  Ford  and  Ed  Kelly  have  seen  him.” 

“They’ll  look  after  him,”  said  the  bandit  king  savagely. 

“He  may  drop.” 

“Thunder!  that’s  possible!” 

Quick  as  lightning  the  bandit  king,  followed  by  the  men  with 
him,  ran  and  placed  himself  under  the  bough  on  which  the  imagined 
detective  now  was. 

Down  the  tree  he  glided. 

Reaching  the  bottom  he  found  that  the  bandits  were  no  longer 
there. 

“See  anything  of  him  Jess?”  he  cried. 

“No,  but  I  guess  the  boys  up  in  the  tree  ’ll  make  things  hum  in  a 
minute.” 

’“You  bet  they  will.” 
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('ail  Greene  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  as  he  said  this. 

The  bandits  had  been  completely  fooled. 

Jesse  James  was  paying  no  attention  to  Carl  Creene. 
lie  Imagined  that  he  was  one  of  the  band. 

His  whole  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  detective,  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  every  minute  would  fall  from  the  tree  a  corpse. 

Carl  Greene  was  jubilant. 

All  his  dangers  were  over. 

Now  he  knew  that  he  could  escape  the  bandits. 

For  at  the  back  amid  the  trees  he  would  find  in  the  dense 
vegetation,  safe  hiding  places. 

The  bandits  would  have  no  chance  of  finding  him. 

So,  secure  in  his  knowledge  he  waited  on,  for  he  was  curious  to 
see  what  would  happen  in  the  tree. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

The  bandits  were  excited. 

That  is,  the  bandits  who  were  under  the  tree. 

“He’s  killed!”  shouted  Jesse. 

“Listen  !” 

Clell  Miller  grasped  the  arm  of  the  bandit  king. 

“There’s  some  talking  going  on  up  above!” 

“They  finished  Carl  Greene  and  now  they  are  talking  about  it,” 
cried  the  bandit  king. 

“That  may  be.”  , 

Bang !  Bang ! 

These  sounds  were  followed  by  cries. 

“There’s  something  wrong,  Jesse.” 

“Can’t  be  Clell.” 

“Jesse!  Jesse!”  . 

“They’re  calling  to  you.  That’s  Bob  Ford.” 

“Well,  Bob,  what  is  it?” 

“Carl  Greene’s  gone.” 

"What?”  exclaimed  the  bandit  king  in  tones  of  amazement. 

"It’s  true.” 

“Dropped  from  the  tree?” 

"No,  Jesse.  He’s  fooled  us  and  gone,  that’s  dead  sure.” 

The  bandit  king  was  astounded  at  this  news. 

Carl  Greene  had  heard  enough. 

He  glided  into  the  thick  bushes  and  was  hidden  from  view. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CARL  GREENE  OVERHEARS  THE  HANDLES’  PLOT. 


In  a  few  minutes  Bob  Ford  and  the  other  bandits  had  reached 
the  ground. 

“  We’  ve  been  fooled,  Jesse,”  cried  Bob  Ford  savagely. 

“How?” 

“Anybody  get  down  from  the  tree?” 

“Yes,  Bob;  it  was  the  man  who’d  been  out  after  Carl  Greene.” 

“You Ye  wrong.” 

“That’s  bosh;  I  talked  to  him.” 

“I  can’t  help  that.  That  man  was  Carl  Greene  himself.” 

It  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  bandit  king  that  this  was  so. 

But  when  he  saw  the  man  for  whom  he' had  taken  Carl  Greene 
he  hesitated  no  longer. 

Bob  Ford  rapidly  told  what  had  happened. 

“We  got  out  on  the  branch,  Jesse,  for  that  demon  told  us  that 
Carl  Greene  was  out  there. 

“You  mean  you  spoke  with  him?”  * 

"Sure!” 

"Great  Scott!  he  beats  everything.” 

“Well,  we  nearly  shot  Bill  here,”  cried  Frank  James,  “  hadn’t 
we  better  look  out  for  Carl  Greene?” 

“Can  if  you  like,”  growled  the  bandit  king;  “but  you  don’t  think 
I’ve  stood  here  yarning  if  there  was  any  chance  of  coming  across 
him,” 

Frank  James  came  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

He  saw  that  to  find  Carl  Greene  in  this  densely  grown  forest, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was  not  1o  be  thought  of. 

“It’s  hopeless,”  he  cried. 

“lie’s  escaped  us.  Say  no  more  about  it!”  cried  the  bandit 
king. 

“We’d  better  go  back  to  the  cave.” 

The  bandits  then  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

For  it  meant  that  he  had  more  time  in  which  to  counteract  the 
schemes  of  the  bandits. 

Whilst  he  was  debating  what  he  should  do  the  bandits  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

Looking  down  they  found  that  the  station  was  beneath  them. 

“Thought  you  said  that  the  station-master  went  Wane  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Jess?” 

'‘So  he  does,  Bob.” 


“Not  to  night,  anyway.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Look.” 

“Great  Scott!  you’re  right.  There’s  a  light  there. 

“Yes,  and  that  shows  lie’s  in  the  office. 

“It  does.” 

“It  means,”  said  Frank  James,  “that  we  will  have  to  alter  our 
plans  somewhat.” 

“We  must.” 

After  travelling  for  some  distance  Carl  Greene  stopped.  He  van 
completely  exhausted. 

The  detective  was  about  to  get  under  some  bushes  with  a  view 
of  sleeping  when  his  ej’e  fell  on  a  wooden  shanty  about  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

Going  over,  he  found  that  it  was  little  better  than  a  ruin  and 
was  completely  deserted. 

But  it  would  answer  his  purpose. 

He  entered  and  shut  the  dilapidated  door. 

Then  throwing  himself  on  some  straw  which  was  lying  in  o:ie 
corner  of  the  hut,  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CARL  GREENE  DISCOVERS  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BLANK  PAPER. 


Carl  Greene  slept  for  many  hours. 

When  he  awoke  he  felt  quite  refreshed. 

It  was  still  light,  but  getting  toward  evening. 

Sitting  up,  the  detective  looked  around  him. 

He  saw  that  the  building  he  was  in  was  only  a  ruin,  and  he  de-* 
mined  to  seek  other  quarters  without  delay. 

For  he  was  thirsty  and  hungry. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  thinking  that  he  had  some  whisky 
there. 

But  he  found  that  the  bottle  had  vanished. 

Nothing  was  in  his  pocket  but  a  small  leather  case. 

The  sight  of  this  brought  back  to  Carl  Greene  the  incidents  of 
the  preceding  night. 

At  once  he  recollected  the  paper  which  he  had  taken  from  tl 
bandit  king. 

To  get  this  he  had  periled  his  life. 

The  subsequent  exciting  events  had  quite  driven  it  from  I  N* 
mind. 

He  noticed  that  the  leather  case  was  still  very  wet. 

“Gosh,  p'haps  the  paper’s  ruined,”  he  muttered. 

But  drawing  it  forth  he  saw  that  it  was  perfectly  dry. 

The  water  of  the  river  had  not  penetrated  the  leather. 

Carefully  Carl  Greene  took  the  paper  in  his  hands. 

He  looked  at  it  long  and  closely.  1 

Lut  his  look  resulted  in  complete  disappointment.  g. 

P  or  it  conveyed  no  more  information  to  him  than  it  had  tu  thtj 
bandits. 

“Quite  blank,”  lie  muttered. 

He  turned  it  every  way  and  scanned  it  with  keen  anxietv. 

But  all  to  uo  purpose. 

A  bhink  piece  of  paper  does  not  convey  much  information. 

I  lie  detective  was  quite  disheartened. 

All  his  labor  had  been  in  vain.  _ 

^  he  c°uld  not  understand  why  the  man  from  whom  the  band! 
£s  what !^ehePaknew  ^  t0  SaWifi<*  his  life  ™her  than  coJ 

de^’SS  °f 

fasMo^^what6  Tfo  shYpfoY ^  **  ^  ^ 

not  very  ab°Ut  thlS’  although  the  resemblance  was 

“By  jingo!”  exclaimed  Carl  Greene  “  , 

the  paper  that  makes  it  valuable  b e  die  shape  01 

a  signal  Yes  C'  It  was  being  sent  to  someone  o< 

n  ,  A  ’  tllat  must  be  about  the  size  of  it  ” 

'X  ‘i » t^'l'isence  ” o‘ the ve  ^  *'***  ^ 

wMr™  pped  the  pi°ce  °f  ™  wi*™  ^ 

3:  s  — ■  I 

Then,  some  time  later  he  picked  m°Ve  sboultl  **'*  J1 

Holding  it  in  a  vertical  nosiHm  i  1  1  P  the  paper  niechmuealKv* 
paper.  be  happened  to  glance  along  tlvj 

slight  impressionsYacf beeYmnde^dth'a  *?arkR  up0M  if’  !,s 

mane  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
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**Rv  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  excitedly.  “I  have  it  now.  Fool 
hat  1  have  been  not  to  get  onto  it  before!  You'll  have  to  retire 
rwn  business.  Carl  Greene,”  he  added  with  a  laugh.  “  if  you  go 
o  sleep  in  this  fashion. 

Fritting  the  paper  carefully  away  in  his  pocket,  he  arose  from 
he  ground. 

Then  he  walked  around,  picking  up  any  small  pieces  of  dry  wood 
hat  he  found  lying aibout. 

In  a  few  minutes  ike  had  collected  quite  a  heap. 

Taking  some  of  the  old  straw  upon  which  he  had  slept,  and  ap- 
dying  a  match,  in  a  few  moments  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  the 
ticks,  kindled  a  fire. 

It  burned  brightly. 

Then  adding  a  few  large  logs  to  the  blazing  heap,  he  now  had  a 
ire  which  threw  cut  considerable  heat. 

At  the  same  time  the  flames  arising  from  it  brilliantly  illumin- 
ted  the  small  hut. 

The  detective  again  drew  the  paper  from  his  pocket. 

He  held  it  so  close  to  the  fire  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being 

enrolled. 

This,  however,  he  was  careful  to  avoid. 

With  anxious  look  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  paper. 

Soon  a,  smile  appeared  upon  his  face. 

liis  eyes  beamed. 

*T  thought  so,”  he  cried  triumphantly.  “Now  to  see  what  news 
t  tells  me.” 

Drawing  the  paper  back  from  the  fire,  the  detective  saw  that 
t  was  almost  completely  covered  with  writing. 

As  he  had  suspected,  the  man  who  had  dispatched  it  had  written 
>n  it  with  invisible  ink. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  had  caused  the  words  on  the  paper  to  show 
ilainly. 

The  writing  had  assumed  a  dark-brown  color. 

"It's  lucky  for  me,”  said  Carl  Green  to  himself,  “that  the  James 
Joys  didn't  think  of  this.  And  yet  it’s  not  surprising,  for  I  guess 
;’ve  had  more  experience  than  any  of  them,  and  it  was  only  by 
iccident  I  hit  on  the  secret.” 

Then  the  detective,  bending  down  toward  the  flames,  settled  him¬ 
self  to  read  what  was  on  the  paper. 

It  read  -as  follows  : 

“At  last  I  have  unearthed  Sam  Salter,  but  it  won’t  be  an  easy 
natter  to  get  hold  of  him.  We  must  be  very  careful,  but  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  the  thing  can  be  worked.  If  he  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
le  had  been  shadowed  to  his  retreat  he  would  leave  at  once.  Then 
vill  commence  another  long  search  ;  we  want  to  avoid  this. 

“You  two  men  ought  to  know  how  to  work  it;  I  trust  you  both, 
jut  the  man  who  carries  this  knows  nothing  of  what  is  written 
m  it.  You  can  do  as  you  please  about  telling  him ;  lie  thinks  that 
he  shape  of  the  paper  conveys  the  information. 

“Now  to  the  point.  The  viliian,  Salter,  is  living  in  a  house  in 
>n^.  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Missouri. 

“It  is  not  far  from  Parker’s  Point,  and  you’ll  know  liis  house 
i>y  the  wall  round  it. 

“This  must  have  been  built  by  some  freak. 

“Don’t  lose  a  moment;  get  the  money. 

“He  can’t  have  spent  much  of  it.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  melt 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

“I  found  this  out  by  accident  from  a  fellow  prisoner.  They  sent 
me  up  for  six  months  so  I  can  do  nothing,  and  he  may  have  skipped 
before  I  get  out.  However,  I  managed  to  send  this  letter.  Lose 
no  time.  Our  fortunes  are  made  if  you  act  promptly.  T.  S.  ” 

p.  S. — Kill  him  if  you  get  the  chance.  He  deserves  it  for  the 
trick  he  played  upon  us  when  he  vanished  with  the  plunder.” 

The  detectiye  was  silent  for  some  moments  after  reading  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  epistle. 

Well  he  might  be.  For  certainly  nothing  of  a  more  startling 
nature  had  ever  fallen  under  his  notice. 

“One  hundred  thousand  dollars!”  he  exclaimed;  “it’s  a  prize 
worth  playing  for.  It’s  evident  that  the  men  mixed  up  in  this  are 
f  wmg* of  crooks  who  work  upon  a  big  scale,  and  the  man  with  the 
money  is  the  one  of  the  crowd  who  thought  he’d  keep  the  lot.” 

The  detective  saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  difficult  case. 

Put  lie  imagined  he  would  eventually  triumph. 

For  the  letter  gave  him  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  man 
was  living. 

I;  a  bo  informed  him  that  a  wall  was  built  around  the  house. 

This  was  important,  for  Carl  Greene  knew  that  it  was  the  only 
house  I-  mt  that  was  encircled  in  such  a  manner. 

awn's  name  I’ve  got  too,”  added  the  detective;  “but  that 
finesn’t  /r.'OMt  to  anything.  Of  course,  he’s  travelling  under  an¬ 
other  onA  now.” 

'i  t;  congratulated  himself  on  what  had  happened. 

JD  hov  d  that  this  case  would  be  the  success  of  liis  life. 


At  present  he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  details  concerning  the 
crime  that  must  have  been  committed  by  these  men.  Ilut  inquiry 
would  soon  tell  him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

However,  this  was  of  no  importance  now. 

What  was  important  was  to  find  Parker’s  Point. 

Carl  Greene  was  well  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood. 

But  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place. 

“I  must  lose  no  time  that’s  certain,  but  how  in  thunder  am  I 
to  find  it  out?”  he  muttered. 

Then  after  a  few  minutes  pause,  he  added,  with  a  laugh  : 

“Not  by  staying  here,  that’s  sure.” 

At  once  he  placed  the  paper  very  carefully  in  the  leather  case. 

Then  he  left  the  hut. 

He  was  quite  uncertain  how  to  act. 

For  some  time  he  walked  along  in  an  aimless  fashion. 

Then  he  stopped  and  again  thought  the  matter  over. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  into  the  town,”  he  said  to  himself. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  still  comparatively  early  in  the  evening. 

He  bought  two  revolvers  and  resumed  his  journey. 

After  Carl  Greene  had  tramped  several  miles  he  came  to  an 
inn. 

Instantly  he  recognized  that  it  was  the  house  kept  by  Black 
Jake. 

“He  won’t  know  me,”  muttered  the  detective  as  he  entered,  “for 
I’m  quite  changed  from  what  I  was  when  I  was  here  yesterday.” 

Carl  Greene  was  ready  to  run  considerable  uanger. 

For  be  was  in  a  half  starved  condition.  Such  food  as  the  inn 
possessed  was  speedily  placed  before  him,  and  until  he  had  satis¬ 
fied  his  hunger  he  never  said  a  word  to  the  landlord,  who  stood 
looking  at  his  rapacious  guest. 

“I  feel  better  now,”  said  the  detective  with  a  smile. 

“By  gosh!  you  ought  to,”  muttered  Black  Jake.  “I  never  saw 
a  man  eat  like  that  in  all  my  life.” 

Carl  Greene  laughed. 

“Wall,  I  guess,  mister,  if  you’d  been  travelin’  round  with  noth¬ 
ing  inside  you  fer  four  and  twenty  hours  you’d  feel  mortal  empty, 
eh?  Let’s  hev  some  more  corn  juice.” 

The  detective  then  helped  himself  pretty  liberally  to  the  spirit. 

“Fill  yer  glass,  mister,”  he  said,  “et’s  mighty  lonesome  drinkin’ 
alone.  ” 

“Thank  you,  I  will,”  answered  Black  .Take,  “but  I  find  the  whis- 
kev  tastes  just  the  same  whether  I’m  by  myself  or  not.” 

“ Say !  ” 

“Well?”  said  the  landlord. 

“You  know  anythin’  ’bout  these  parts?” 

“Know  anything  about  these  parts?  Well,  now  I  should  smile. 
If  you  want  to  find  anyone  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  inn 
come  to  me.  I’m  a  walking  directory.  I  was  raised  down  here, 
and  I’ve  been  down  here  all  my  life.” 

“Guess  yer  the  man  I’m  lookin’  fer.  Light  yer  pipe  an’  we’ll 
talk.  ” 

“Sure.  ” 

The  two  men  commenced  to  smoke. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CAUL  GREENE  AGAIN  FALLS  IN  WITH  THE  BANDITS. 

“It  ain’t  a  very  important  matter,  mister,”  said  Carl  Greene, 
“but  I  reckon  if  you  could  put  me  on  the  right  track  et'd  save 
some  time.” 

“Let  me  hear.” 

“I  will.” 

“I  want  to  find  a  place  called  Parker’s  Point  and  I’m  on  the 
tramp  to  find  et.” 

“Where’re  you  from?” 

“Down  ’bout  hundred  miles.” 

“What  made  you  come  this  way?” 

“Heard  Parker’s  Point  was  up  hyar  and  so  I  set  out  to  tramp  et. 
But  gosh  !  when  I  got  further  from  my  home  no  one  seemed  to 
have  heard  of  et.  ” 

“And  so  you  came  here,  thinking  I’d  know?” 

“I  came  hyar  to  eat  an’  drink,”  laughed  Carl  Greene  “but  guess 
there’s  no  harm  in  askin’?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

“Ef  you  can  help  me,  mister,  I’d  be  ’bliged.” 

“Parker’s  Point!”  muttered  the  landlord;  “where  in  thunder’s 
that  now?  Gosh  !  I’ve  heard  the  i  ame  but  it  must  be  mighty 
small!  Reckon  there’s  not  many  houses  there,  eh?” 

“Can’t  say.  Don't  know  any  more  about  it  than  you.” 

“Parker’s  Point,”  again  muttered  the  landlord.  “Great  Scott! 
I’ve  got  it!  I  Know  where  it  is  now!” 

Carl  Greene  had  difficulty  in  restraining  himself. 
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He  was  anxious  not  to  let  the  landlord  know  how  valuable  this 
information  was  to  him. 

"Yes,  mister,  1  told  you  this  was  the  right  shop  to  come  to  for 
Information,  but  you  bothered  me  just  a  bit.  You  see,  it’s  just  like 
<  this,  people  don’t  call  the  place  Parker’s  Point  any  longer.” 
t,  “How’s  thet?” 

“Well,  it  was  named  after  an  old  cuss  that  lived  there.  He  died 
twenty  years  back.” 

“Did  you  know  him?” 


All  this  time  Carl  Greene  was  dying  with  impatience  to  know 
what  the  talk  was  about. 

He  could  not  hear  a  word. 

Yet  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should 

do  so.  .  Jm 

For  he  reasoned  that  nothing  but  matters  of  weight  would  Lave 
brought  the  bandits  from  their  retreat. 

The  detective  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  within  hearing 
of  the  four  men.  '  > 


“Well,  yes,  he  built  himself  a  house  like  a  prison,  with  a  high 
wall  round  it.  We  all  reckoned  he  was  crazy.” 

“Guess  he  was.” 

“After  he  died  they  called  the  place  Pine  Bluff,  though  I  reckon 
some  folks  call  it  by  the  old  name  still.” 

Bari  Greene  was  delighted.  He  had  obtained  the  most  valuable 
information. 

Now  he  knew  that  the  statement  in  the  letter  was  true. 

Black  Jake’s  words  confirmed  it. 

He  spoke  of  the  house  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  This  was 
enough. 

You  haven’t  told  me  where  et  is.  Hev  I  got  to  go  to  the  town?” 

“Don’t  go  near  et.  Keep  right  on  this  road  and  ask  for  Pine 
Bluff.  Y'ou’ll  make  out  all  right.” 

The  detective  had  obtained  all  the  information  that  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

He  rose  to  go. 

“What’s  up?”  said  the  landlord, 

“I’m  goin.’  ” 

“You  can’t  reach  Pine  Bluff  to  night.” 

“How’s  thet?” 

“It’s  forty  miles?” 

“I  can  git  towards  et. ” 

“Sure,  but  you’ll  have  to  sleep  somewhere  anyway,  unless  you’re 
going  to  turn  in  on  the  road,  and  I  reckon  you  ain't  that  sort  of 
a  chap.” 

The  detective  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  few  hours  delay 
would  not  matter  much. 

He  did  not  wish  the  landlord  to  think  him  unduly  anxious  to 
reach  Pine  Bluff. 

For  he  did  not  want  Black  Jake  to  imagine  that  much  depended 
upon  the  visit. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  too  cautious. 

“Guess  I’ll  sleep  a  bit,  anyway.” 

t  “That’s  sensible.  You  can  get  up  when  it’s  light  and  go  on. 
Now  we'll  have  a  good  time,  mister.  It’s  my  turn  to  set  up.  Fill 
your  glass.” 

Carl  Greene  did  so. 

He  and  the  landlord  sat  drinking  and  talking  a  considerable 
time. 

At  length  the  detective  announced  his  intention  of  retiring. 

He  was  not  tired,  having  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

But  he  wanted  some  excuse  for  getting  away  from  the  whisky. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  where  the  two  men  had  been  sitting  was 
the  kitchen. 

Adjoining  this,  at  the  side  of  the  house,  was  the  room  wherein 
Carl  Greene  was  to  pass  the  night. 

He  entered  it  and  bolted  the  door. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  three  horsemen  galloped  up  to 
the  inn. 

Carl  Green  heard  them. 

He  had  no  reason  to  feel  the  least  bit  anxious  as  to  who  they 
might  be. 

But  he  decided  that  it  was  not  desirable  for  him  to  retire  to 
rest  just  at  present. 

As  was  said  before,  he  was  not  sleepy. 

lie  determined  to  keep  on  the  watch  during  the  night. 

He  knew  Black  Jake,  the  landlord,  no  one  bore  a  worse  repu¬ 
tation  than  this  man. 

lie  was  Jesse  James’  closest  friend.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  stick  at  nothing. 

’1  he  detective  heard  the  threemen  enter  the  inn. 

“Hulloa,  Jesse!”  lie  heard  Black  Jake  cry. 

Carl  Greene  started. 

“By  heaven,  the  bandit  king.”  he  gasped.  “I  seem  fated  to  run 
across  his  trail.  I  hope  he  hasn’t  tracked  me  here. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  anxious  ones  for  C’arl  Greene. 

It  might  be  that  he  had  a  fight  lor  his  life  again  before  him. 

Ihe  banditi  king  and  his  companions  had  entered  the  inn  ap¬ 
parently  quite  unconcerned  as  to  who  might  be  about. 

But  they  relied  on  their  friend  the  landlord. 

Black  Jake  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  for  detecting  danger¬ 
ous  people.  *  6 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  bandits  and  the  landlord  were  seated 
around  a  table  near  the  window  of  the  room  thev  were  in  smokimr 
and  drinking.  *  ’  6 


reene  opened  the  win- 

r.  Y  f*  , 


Cautiously  he  moved  close  to  the  door. 

His  intention  was  to  unlock  it,  and  creep  through  the  kitchen 
toward  the  front  room  of  the  inn. 

But  to  his  dismay  he  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  open 
the  door  without  causing  a  great  noise. 

The  bolt  and  the  lock  were  both  old  and  rusted. 

“This  seems  to  settle  it,”  muttered  the  detective.  “If  I  attempt 
to  get  out  of  here  I  will  have  Black  Jake  by  me  in  a  minute. 

If  the  bandits  see  me,  I’m  lost.”  w 

For  Carl  Greene  recollected  that  he  was  dressed  precisely  as  he 
had  been  when  they  had  last  seen  him.  -jOMk 

But  the  detective  was  not  easily  thwarted. 

Booking  around  the  room,  he  noticed  that  L..ere  smal1[ 

window  over  the  bedstead. 

Instantly  this  put  an  idea  into  Carl  Greene's  head.  MOL 
He  resolved  to  crawl  through  the  window. 

In  doing  so  he  knew  that  he  was  running  some  risk.  ’  bt  "t 
For  Black  Jake  might  come  at  any  moment  to  see  that  the  door 
was  closed. 

If  he  called  to  his  guest  there  would  be  no  response. 

True,  he  might  think  the  inmate  of  the  room  was  asleep,  acdU  I 
on  the  other  hand  he  might  not.  4  IK 

“Well,  I’ll  be  out  of  the  house  anyway.”  said  the  detective  tt# 
himself,  “and  I  can  run  for  it  if  it  is  necessary.” 

He  got  on  the  bed. 

The  room  was  quite  low. 

So  it  w<|5  an  easy  matter  to  reach  fln^window,  although  it  was 
much  nearer  the  ceiling  than  the  floor. 

Making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  Ca* 
dow.  » 

Then  cautiously  he  crawled  through  it.  . 

To  his  horror,  on  reaching  the  window  ledge,  he  found  that  th 
side  of  the  house  was  built  upon  a  precipice. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  he  could  see  that  he  was  on  thebri 
of  an  awful  abyss. 

Carl  Greene  shuddered. 

“Great  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “if  I’d  dropped  as  I  intended 
doing,  what  would  my  life  be  worth  now?” 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat  clinging  to  the  window,  quite  un¬ 
certain  how  to  act. 

Then  he  looked  above  him. 

He  saw  that  the  roof  of  the  hut  was  within  reach. 

With  great  care  he  raised  hjmself  from  the  window  ledge. 

For  he  knew  that  if  he  slipped  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces 
Firmly  the  detective  grasped  the  roof.  Then  with  a  terrible f 
effort  he  drew  himself  up  until  his  chest  rested  op  the  parapet. 

I  or  a  moment  he  rested. 

But  his  task  was  nearly  over.  Very  shortly  he  found  himself 
on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Along  he  crawled,  taking  care  to  cause  no  sound, 
men  ^  iealized  that  he  might  be  over  Hie  heads  of  the  four 

precipice ^  tlmt  th<?  house  no  lon£er  ran  along  by  the 
So  very  quietly  he  dropped  to  the  ground. 

the1  buHd<inegeP1  HI  Hie  H  he  made  his  to  the  front  of 

the  :,  g'  A11  Hie  time  he  kept  as  close  to  the  side  of  the  hou^ 

as  possible,  so  that  his  shadow  might  serve  to  conceal  him  in  ^ 
any  of  the  men  suddenly  appeared. 

In  this  way  lie  got  quite  close  to  an  open  window. 

hear'dWi n«  vStf!’',Xtr,tiSfaC,i0h  he  that  he  could 

d  tmctly  the  talk  that  was  taking  place  inside  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  PLOT  TO  ROB  A  BANK. 

The  detective  then  set  himself  down  to  hear  the  talk 

knew."  '  ^  IOU'e  g0t  «*  *•'«««  «»!  of  any  nan  ,  ever 
How's  that  Jake?” 


"Mhy  thunder!  anybody  else  but  vmiM  i  , 

^.0,<  •  3™“  here  and  show 

Not  exactly  show  myself,  f„r  ,  don't  wan^i,*.  .Ialfc 
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made  no  reply.  He  looked  very  cautiously 


people  in  the  building?”  he  asked. 


said  Jesse 


the  kitchen, 
room  in  which 


he  imagined  his 


the  door.  This 
For  it 


\\h>,  continued  the  bandit  king,  “I’ll  bet  my  life  that  the  sheriff 
is  not  looking  for  us  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place!” 

"Still,  I’d  have  kept  quiet  for  a  few  days.” 

“Couldn’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

"Had  business  to  attend  to.” 

“Is  that  so?" 

“You  bet  it  is.” 

"What's  on?” 

The  bandit  king 
around  the  room. 

“Are  we  the  only 

"No.” 

"By  gosh,  you  ought  to  have  told  us  that  before, 

James  in  an  alarmed  tone. 

1  here  s  no  danger.  The  fellow's  a  jay  at  the  best  and  lie’s  fast 
asleep  by  this  time  in  the  room  back  of  the  kitchen.” 

“Go  and  see.” 

’*  There’s  no  occasion.  ” 

"But  I  insist.”  ^ 

"Very  well.” 

Black  Jake  hurried  off  through 

He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
guest  was  sleeping. 

For  several  moments  he  listened  keenly. 

There  was  not  a  sound  within. 

"I’ll  make  sure  though,”  muttered  the  landlord. 

^  ith  these  words  he  drew  a  heavy  bolt  across  _ _ 

effectually  prevented  any  one  inside  from  coming  out 
was  quite  impossible  to  draw  back  the  bolt. 

"It’s  all  right  Jesse,”  he  said,  returning  to  the  bandits.  “I’ve 
secured  the  door,  so  if  he  wakes  up  and  has  a  fancy  to  come  out 
he  can't.  You  can  talk  as  much  as  you  like  now  without  danger.” 

"We  can’t  stay  here  very  long,  Jake.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“We’ve  got  to  meet  a  man  tonight.” 

“What  about?” 

“Well,  from  what  we  can  learn,  we  think  there  is  a  barrel  of 
money  in  the  business.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“We  can’t  fail,”  said  Jim  Cummins.  “I  heard  of  the  chance  and 
put  Jesse  on  the  trail;  it’s  a  real  good  thing.” 

“Can’t  you  tell  me  more  about  it?” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  a  great  deal  ourselves  yet.  Jim  knows 
more  than  I  do,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

"I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  “for  we  know 
youTe  to  be  trusted  Jake.” 

"It’ll  be  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  to  doubt  me.”. 

“Now  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  “that 
this  is  one  of  the  strangest  affairs  I  have  ever  been  in.” 

“That  makes  me  more  anxious  to  hear  all  about  it.” 

Carl  Greene  did  not  lose  a  word  of  this  talk. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  keenly  he  was  interested  in  what  was 
taking  place. 

“To  cut  it  short,”  remarked  Jim  Cummins,  “I  was  riding  along 
toward  our  retreat  this  morning  'when  I  met  an  old  friend  who 
lives  in  this  town.” 

"Do  I  know  him?”  I 

“Guess  not.  He  hasn’t  .been  here  long,  Jake.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  coming  ,out  to  see  us.  This  friend  of  ours  is  a  bit  of  a 
crook  in  his  way,' and  he’s  pretty  well  known  among  that  class.” 

"Go  on.” 

“Well,  our  friend  received  a  visit  a  few  days  ago  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  id  that  town.” 

“Who  was  he?” 

“His  name  I  didn’t  inquire;  he  was  the  cashier  of  the  bank.” 

"  Strange  company  for  him  to  keep !  ”  exclaimed  Black  Jake. 
“A  bank  cashier  and  a  crook  don’t  usually  travel  together.” 

“You’ll  hear  the  reason  for  it.  The  cashier,  ”  remarked  Jim 
Cummins,  “wanted  to  make  arrangements  to  have  the  bank  robbed.” 

"Thunder !” 

The  statement  astonished  the  landlord. 

“Wants  to  have  the  bank  robbed?”  he  shouted;  “then  why 
doesn’t  he  rob  it  himself?” 

.  “He  has  already.” 

"Jim  Cummins ?H 

“  Well?” 

“This  is  a  queer  yarn  youTe  spinning.  You’re  not  getting  at 

HU'  ?  ” 

"It’s  gospel  truth.  See  here,  this  cashier’s  short  in  his  cash 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  and  he  can’t  find  a  cent 
towards  making  the  shortage  good.  He’s  gambled  it  away.” 

“He’s  in  a  tight  corner.” 

“That's  so.” 
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But  why  in  thunder  does  he  wish  to  have  the  bank  robbed. 
Hasn’t  it  lost  enough  to  please  him?” 

"You  don’t  understand.”  . 

I  here  I  agree  with  you  Jim.  You’re  going  too  strong  for 
me. 

II  s  as  plain  as  daylight.  He  wants  the  bank  to  be  robbed. 
1  lien  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  robbery  his  shortage  will  be  made 
good,  that’s  to  be  his  share  of  the  plunder  if  he  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hand  over  the  stuff.” 

I  see,  and  in  consideration  for  this  he  makes  it  easy  for  the 
bank  to  be  robbed.” 

I  hat  s  how  we  understand  it,”  said  Bob  Ford,  “but  of  course 
we  shall  know  more  when  we  see 
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we  were  about  the  best  people 


“Sure.  ” 

“This  friend  of  ours  thought 
to  undertake  the  business.  ” 

Black  Jake  laughed.  frfw 

I  guess  he’d  be  puzzled  to  find  men  who’d  do  it  better.  Where 
have  you  got  to  meet  this  cashier?” 

In  the  valley  down  below  the  river,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  “about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge  near  the  big  tree.” 

I  know  the  spot.  You’ll  be  able  to  talk  there  without  being 
overheard. ” 

“That’s  true.  Hadn’t  we  better  go  Jesse?” 

“What  time  is  it,  Jim?” 

“It’s  a  quarter  of  eleven,”  answered  the  landlord. 

“Gosh!  I  thought  it  was  much  later  than  that,”  answered  the 
bandit  king.  “Why  we  can  drink  a  lot  more  of  vour  whiskey,  Jake.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“We  don’t  meet  the  cashier  until  one  o’clock.” 

“Do  I  know  kjm?” 

“Guess  you  must  have  seen  him.” 

“What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?” 

“He’s  got  a  black  beard  and  the  same  colored  hair,  about  me¬ 
dium  height  and  slight.” 

“Take  care,  Jesse.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t  be  imposed  upon.” 

I  her e  s  no  fear  of  that.  This  fellow’ll  have  a  letter  from  our 
friend,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “so  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  is  it?” 

“Wall,  not  if  he  has  the  letter.” 

“He’ll  have  it.  If  he  hasn’t  no  business  will  be  done.” 

“When  does  this  robbery  take  place?” 

“Gosh,  Jake,  I’ve  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  we  don’t  know 
more'n  you.  Why  we’re  going  to  fix  all  that  tonight/’ 

“And  it’ll  be  a  big  thing.” 

“Many  thousands.  Seeing  what  the  object  of  the  robberv  is,, 
the  cashier’d  be  a  jay  to  have  us  there  for  a  .few  dollars  " 

“That’s  so.” 

The  bandits  began  to  get  exceedingly  lively. 

This  was  the  combined  effect  of  the  whiskey  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  robbery. 

Carl  Greene  had  listened  to  all  this  talk  with  keen  interest. 

The  conversation  now  changed  to  other  topics. 

For  some  time  Carl  Greene  paid  attention  to  what  was  being 
said,  for  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  bandits  might  return  to 
their  original  subject. 

“Seems  they  don’t  mean  to  speak  of  it  any  more,”  muttered  the 
detective.  “The  question  is  what  must  I  do  now?” 

The  detective  was  very  anxious  to  reach  Pine  Bluff,  for  he 
wanted  to  secure  the  dollars  mentioned  in  the  writing  on  the  scrap 
of  paper  he  had  in  his  possession. 

But  he  realized  that  it  was  his  duty  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the  bandits  and  the  rascally  cashier  against  the  bank. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  done? 

“Not  by  staying  here,  that’s  sure,”  the  detective  said  to  himself 
“I  guess  I’ll  walk  along,  then  I  may  think  of  a  good  plan  before 
long.  ” 

He  left  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  in  the  quietest  manner. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  not  heard  a  sound  that  would 
disturb  the  people  in  the  inn. 

“By  Heaven,  I’ll  do  it,”  he  exclaimed  after  he  had  gone  about 
half  a  mile. 

He  was  walking  down  the  valley  towards  the  place  where  Jim 
Cummins  said  the  meeting  between  them  and  the  cashier  had  been 
appointed. 

After  going  about  three  miles  at  his  utmost  speed,  for  he  had 
been  running  hard  for  some  time,  Carl  Green  turned  aside  from  the 
path  through  the  gulch. 

Entering  the  wood  which  grew  thickly  on  either  side  of  where 
he  was  walking,  in  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  before  a  large  tree 
which  grew  almost  against  the  rocks  which  towered  above. 

Stooping  down  the  detective  put  his  hand  into  a  hole  in 
trunk  of  the  tree. 


It  was  a  hollow  tree. 

From  the  hole  he  drew  forth  a  oundle. 

“As  1  left  it,”  he  muttered.  “Well,  it:  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  disturbed.  No  one  could  dream  of  looking  there.” 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  remarks  he  had  unfastened  the 
bundle. 

From  a  mass  of  objects  he  selected  two. 

One  was  a  wig  of  black  hair.  The  other  was  a  beard  of  the 
same  color. 

When  they  had  been  affixed  to  his  head  and  face  he  looked  a 
•different  man. 

“He’s  got  a  black  beard  and  hair.”  said  Carl  Greene;  “tliats 
all  1  know  about  him.  Well,  1  will  have  to  take  my  chances. 
Chaps  by  night  I  may  be  able  to  get  through  with  it.  ” 

He  folded  his  bundle  up  again  and  returned  it  to  the  hiding 
place  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Then  he  got  onto  the  path  again,  and  at  a  fast  run  continued  on 
his  way. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  tree  beneath  which  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place. 

He  recognized  it  from  the  description  given  by  Jim  Cummins. 

Ahead  of  him  he  could  see  the  river  and  the  bridge  over  it. 

“Inis  is  the  spot,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but  it  won’t  do  for  me 
to  stay  here.  No,  i  il  have  to  get  along.  He’s  sure  to  come  by  the 
road  from  the  town,  and  there's  only  one  so  I  don’t  see  how  it’s 
possible  to  miss  him. 

Carl  Greene  went  on  at  the  same  pace. 

He  crossed  the  bridge.  By  doing  so  he  reached  the  road  that  led 
•to  the  town. 

It  was  on  this  road  that  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  cashier. 

“ But  I  mustn’t  meet  him  too  near  here,”  he  reflected,  “or  they  11 
hear  me.” 

The  detective  was  quite  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge  when  he 
•stopped,  thinking  he  had  traveled  far  enough  for  his  purpose. 

The  road  at  this  point  was  narrow. 

It  was  not  especially  dark  except  at  the  sides.  Here  trees  over¬ 
hung  the  way  and  beneath  them  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
any  object. 

•So  Carl  Greene  took  up  his  position  beneath  the  overhanging 
branches. 

He  was  quite  near  the  center  of  the  road,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  completely  hidden  from  view. 

Eagerly  he  listened  for  the  sounds  that  would  announce  some 
one’s  approach. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CARL  GREENE  HOLDS  UP  THE  BANK  CASHIER. 

It  was  not  long  that  Carl  Greene  had  to  wait. 

<  He  heard  iri  the  distance  the  noise  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  striking 
on  the  hard  road. 

“I  reckon  that’s  the  man,”  reflected  Carl  Greene,  “for  it’s  not 
very  likely  that  there’ll  be  anybody  else  but  the  bandits  and  him 
about  at  this  time  of  night. 

The  detective  grasped  his  six-shooter. 

The  horseman  was  getting  very  near. 

When  he  was  within  two  or  three  yards  of  'Carl  Greene,  the  de¬ 
tective  sprang  right  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

.  In  his  hand  lie  had  his  pistol. 

This  he  pointed  straight  at  the  head  of  the  stranger. 

“I  hope  I  don’t  alarm  you,”  said  the  detective,  speaking  in 
distinct  but  low  tones. 

It  was  clear  that  the  stranger  was  very  much  disturbed  in  his 
mind. 

Up  made  no  attempt  to  proceed ;  seeing  the  pistol  close  to  his 
head.  Iip  instantly  reined  in  his  horse. 

*  His  face  was  usually  white,  but  now  it  was  even  more  pallid 
than  usual. 

“I  guess  if  you  got  off  that  horse  we’d  get  along  better,”  said 
Carl  Greene,  “but  first  of  all  I’ll  take  any  toys  of  this  kind  that 
you  happen  to  have  about  you.”  > 

The 1  detective  indicated  by  a  flourish  of  his  pistol  what  he 
meant. 

The  man  dismounted. 

He  seemed  dazed. 

Carl  Greene  led  him  to  a  bank  beneath  the  trees. 

“Sit  here,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  ground.  “Now  we’ll 
talk.” 

The  detective  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  stranger,  who 
was  now  sitting  down. 

Covered  by  Carl  Greene’s  pistol,  he  had  no  possible  chance  of 
escaping. 

Hut  by  this  time  the  man  was  gradually  recovering  his  faculties. 


He  began  to  think  that  lie  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  tie  bandit*, 
and  that  his  captor  would  iead  niin  to  where  ./<•  >e  was  waiting. 

“V  s,  this  must  be  it,”  be  said,  “I’m  in  no  danger.” 

Carl  Greene  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  the  conversation. 

He  felt  that  he  had  made  no  mistake. 

The  man  was  of  medium  height  with  black  hair  and  whiskers. 
It  was  therefore  almost  a  certainty  that  he  was  the  cashier  who 
was  to  meet  the  bandits. 

Besides  lie  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  holding  such  a  position. 

"I  didn’t  expect  to  meet  you  here.” 

“You  bet  you  didn’t,”  answered  Carl  Greene,  “but  I  expected 
to  meet  you  and  what  I  expect  generally  happens.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“That’s  my  business.”  * 

“Can’t  you  say  anything  to  give  me  some  clew?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

The  stranger  gazed  long  and  keenly  at  his  captor  through  the 
gloom  that  encircled  both  men. 

By  the  faint  light  lie  saw,  to  liis  amazement,  that  the  man  with 
the  pistol  was  his  double.  , 

He  was  thunderstruck. 

The  knowledge  terrified  him. 

What  could  it  mean? 

He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt. 

Carl  Greene  had  little  time  to  spare.  K  was  necessary  for  him 
to  get  to  business  without  loss  of  time. 

“Mister!” 

“Yres,  ”  answered  the  stranger. 

“I  guess  I’m  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  you  wanted  to 
meet.  ” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Because  I’m  Carl  Greene,  the  detective.” 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  terrifying. 

The  cashier,  for  of  course  it  was  he,  was  horrified.  He  actually 
shook  with  fear. 

But  the  thought  of  the  dreadful  position  he  was  in  shot  through 
his  mincl. 

He  nerved  himself  to  face  this  terrible  foe. 

“You  can’t  give  me  that,”  lie  answered,  “I  know  Carl  Greene 
very  well.  ” 

“Really,”  laughed  the  detective,  “what  a  pity  that  Carl  Greene's 
hitherto  been  spared  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.  But  it’s  not 
too  late  to  remedy  that.”  * 

Then  the  detective  resumed  : 

“Now,  mister,  shall  I  tell  you  who  you  are?” 

“If  you  like,  it  doesn’t  interest  me.” 

“You’re  the  casnier  at  the  bank  in  town.” 

The  stranger  laughed. 

“What  a' wonderful  mind  reader  you  must  be,”  he  said  with  a 
sneer.  “Considering  that  the  whole  neighboihood  does  business 
with  me  at  the  bank,  your  penetration  is  quite  remarkable.” 

“You’ll  say  so  in  different  tones  in  a  minute,”  said  Carl  Greene 
sternly.  “I’ll  tell  you  something  more.” 

“Fifty  if  you  like,  but  you  won’t  convince  me  even  then  that 
you  are  Carl  Greene,”  said  the  cashier  with  a  smile. 

He  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  man  was  playing  a  game 
of  bluff. 

“Listen,”  said  Carl  Greene  looking  the  man  straight  in  the  face 
and  getting  closer  to  him.  . 

“  I  am.  ” 

“I  want  that  letter  you’ve  got  in  your  pocket.” 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  electrical. 

All  the  bravado  that  the  cashier  had  exhibited  disappeared  for  a 
few  moments. 

Speechless,  with  eyes  wide  open,  he  stared  at  his  captor. 

By  dint  of  hard  struggle  he  managed  to  recover  himself. 

"What  letter,”  he  asked  in  a  tone  which  was  meant  to  be  de¬ 
fiant. 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  me  to  explain.  You 
know  well  enough  what  letter  I’m  referring  to.’’ 

“Really,”  sneered  the  cashier,  “you’re  giving  me  credit  for 
greater  powers  than  I  possess.  I  assure  you  positively  that  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean.” 

“And  I  tell  you  positively,”  said  Carl  Greene,  sternly,  “that 
you  lie.” 

The  cashier’s  face  grew  livid  with  passion. 

He  would  have  sprung  on  his  assailant  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  six-shooter  the  man  held  in  his  hand. 

“Don’t  try  it.”  said  Carl  Greene.  “You  can’t  deceive  me.”  he 
added.  “I  want  that  letter  to  Jesse  James  given  to  you  by  a  mutual 
friend  in  the  town.” 

At  last  the  cashier  collapsed. 

He  could  not  now  even  utter  a  denial. 

“I  thought  I'd  astonish  you  a  bit.  Come,  hand  it  over,  or  I’ll 
have  to  take  it.” 
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Oie  unfortunate  cashier  could  not  refuse. 

Kvon  now  he  hoped  that  this  man  was  an  emissary  of  the 
bandits. 

1- or  he  did  not  believe  that  his  captor  was  Carl  Greene. 

You  see  1  know  all  about  you,”  said  the  detective.  “I  don’t 
need  to  even  open  the  letter  to  tell  you  what  it  contains.  I’ll  give 
you  a  sample  of  my  skill.” 

Carl  Greene  held  up  the  unopened  letter. 

“Now  I  m  not  going  to  give  it  to  you  word  for  word,  but  you 
shall  have  the  purport  of  it.  Listen.” 

l  iving  his  eyes  on  the  cashier  the  detective  spoke  slowly: 

‘This  is  what  the  letter  says.  It  is  addressed  to  Jesse  James, 
and  it  introduces  him  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  in  this  town, 
lie’s  a  nice  cashier,  too,"  laughed  Carl  Greene.  “I’d  like  him  to 
keep  the  cash  for  me.”  , 

The  cashier  was  in  agony  whilst  this  talk  was  going  on. 

He  never  said  a  word. 

"Well,  this  cashier's  robbed  his  bank,”  said  Carl  Greene. 

The  man  half  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Don’t  move.  It’s  an  ugly  word, ‘but  it’s  the  only  one  I  can 
use.  Well,  mister,  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  found  out  so  he  goes  to  a 
crook  he  knows.  This  crook  tells  him  he  knows  somebody  who  will 
rob  the  bank.” 

The  detective  stopped  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 

The  man  had  an  amazed  look  on  his  face. 

He  was  still  staring  hard  at  Carl  Greene. 

“It’s  a  clever  scheme.  The  bank’s  to  be  robbed,”  continued  Carl 
Greene,  “by  your  aid.  Then  your  shortage  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Don’t  you  think  I’m  pretty  good  as  a  mind  reader,  eh?” 

The  cashier  was  thunderstruck.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  it 
was  Carl  Greene,  the  famous  detective  who  stood  in  front  of  him. 

He  realized  how  exceedingly  small  his  chances  of  escape  were. 

The  door  of  the  jail  loomed  wide  open  before  him. 

He  could  see  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  v 

What  was  it  to  deny  anything  to  this  terrible  opponent? 

“I’ll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  he  gasped,  “if  you’ll  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  away.”  * 

“Get  away!  Not  much!  I’ll  keep  a  pretty  good  grip  on  you 
mister  Besides  there’s  no  necessity  for  you  telling  me  anything. 

I  know  all  I  want  to  know.  What  I  don’t  know  I  shall  presently 
learn  from  Jesse  James.” 

At  this  remark  the  cashier  again  exhibited  great  surprise. 

"What!  don’t  you  think  I’ll  have  the  courage  to  meet  the  bandit 
king?  He’ll  take  me  for  the  cashier  who  robbed  the  bank,  and 
wants  to  rob  it  again.  We’ll  have  fun  Ttell  you.” 

The  detective  knew  that  it  was  not  wise  to  linger  longer. 

He  suspected  that  already  the  hour  of  meeting  had  arrived,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  bandits  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  man 
they  were  to  meet  would  be  somewhat  late. 

“You’ll  have  to  walk  up  there.” 

Carl  Green  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  high  bank  behind  his 
prisoner. 

The  man  turned  mechanically  and  made  his  way  up  the  incline, 
followed  by  the  detective,  still  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Having  taken  the  man  amidst  the  trees  that  grew  densely  here, 
to  one  of  these  trees  the  detective  bound  his  prisoner. 

“I  am  going  to  leave  you  here,”  he  said,  “and  I  hope  that  you 
will  make  yourself  as  happy  as  you  can.  In  case  you  don’t  reach 
the  bank  tomorrow  morning  in  time  for  business,”  laughed  Carl 
Greene,  “don’t  worry.  I’m  the  cashier  now.  I’ll  take  your  place, 
and  the  bank’ll  like  it  better,” 

The  cashier  never  said  a  word. 

He  still  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  escape  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of.  this  terrible  detective. 

He  expected  that  some  one  would  pass  and  that  then  he  would 
call  out  and  obtain  his  release. 

But  when  he  found  himself  gagged  all  hope  fled.  He  realized 
now  that  he  was  completely  beaten. 

Carl  Green  was  very  careful  to  see  that  the  ropes  that  bound  the 
man  to  the  tree  were  securely  tied.  Also  that  the  handkerchief 
which  gagged  the  man  could  not  possibly  slip  off  his  mouth. 

For  the  entire  success  of  the  scheme  depended  upon  the  cashier 
not  having  any  communication  with  the  bandits. 

The  detective  was  satisfied  that  he  had  now  neglected  nothing. 
With  a  light  heart,  notwithstanding  the  peril  in  which  he  was 
about  to  place  himself,  Carl  Greene  went  down  the  bank  into  the 
road. 

Then,  without  wasting  time,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  the  cashier. 

“Bought  with  the  bank  money,”  said  Carl  Greene  with  a  laugh, 
“find  not  a  bad  horse,  either.  lie  can  go  unless  I’m  much  mistaken. 

Touching  the  animal  with  a  twig  he  had  in  his  hand  he  found 
the  horse  dash  off  at  a  great  pace. 

Having  only  half  a  mile  to  go  he  soon  arrived  at  the  bridge  over 
the  liver. 

Across  it  he  went,  glancing  keenly  ahead  of  him. 


In  the  valley  ne  saw  dimly  the  forms  of  three  men. 
Towards  them  he  rode. 

But  he  stopped  dead  when  a  loud  voice  cried,  “Halt!” 


,  CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARL  GREENE  INTERVIEWS  T1IE  BANDITS. 

Jesse  James  was  the  speaker. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  shouted. 

"From  the  bank,”  answered  Carl  Green  after  a  momentary 
hesitation. 

Until  this  instant  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might 
have  been  some  prearranged  signal. 

But  if  so,  he  presumed  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  at 
the  talk  that  took  place  at  the  inn. 

Until  he  heard  Jesse  James  reply  he  was  in  considerable  fear. 

“From  the  bank,”  answered  the  bandit  king  with  a  laugh,  “we’re 
always  glad  to  meet  anyone  from  there.  Ride  this  way,  mister, 
we’ll  have  a  talk.” 

Carl  Greene  had  passed  the  first  ordeal  well  enough. 

He  had  now  to  face  the  bandits  at  close  quarters. 

He  trusted  to  the  gloom  that  prevailed  to  go  through  it  safely. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  made  up  to  resemble  the  cashier  to 
some  degree,  for  the  likeness  had  startled  the  cashier  himself. 

“You’d  better  hitch  your  horses  up,”  said  Bob  Ford,  “for  we’ll 
be  some  time  getting  through  this  business.” 

“You  bet,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

Carl  Greene  dismounted. 

He  hitched  his  horse  up  to  a  tree. 

Then  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  tree,  where  the 
meeting  had  been  arranged  to  take  place,  the  detective  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny. 

Each  of  the  three  bandits  thrust  his  face  almost  into  that  of 
the  detective  and  perused  his  features  keenly. 

“Where’s  the  letter,”  asked  Jesse  sharplv. 

“Here  it  is.” 

“Give  it  to  me.” 

“Take  it.” 

Jesse  James  tore  open  the  envelope. 

“You’ll  have  trouble  to  read  it  mister,”  said  Carl  Greene. 

“Not  with  the  help  of  this  lantern,”  cried  Jim  Cummins  sud¬ 
denly  flashing  a  brilliant  light  on  the  scene. 

Carl  Greene  felt  uncomfortable. 

Once  more  by  the  powerful  light  of  the  lantern  the  bandits 
looked  hard  at  the  detective. 

Evidently  the  inspection  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

It  was  clear  that  they  had  no  idea  that  their  mortal  enemy, 
Carl  Greene  was  with  them. 

The  bandit  king  glanced  through  the  letter. 

“Read  it  out,  Jess,”  said  Bob  Ford. 

“All  right,  here  goes.” 

He  read  as  follows  : 

“The  bearer  of  this  is  the  cashier  at  the  national  bank  in  this, 
town.  He’s  the  man  I  spoke  to  you  about  and  he  wants  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  through  quick. 

“You  can  trust  thim  thoroughly,  for  he’s  too  deep  in  the  mud 
himself  to  turn  traitor.  “Mike.” 


“That’s  his  writing  sure  enough, ” vsaid  the  bandit  king.  "What 
do  you  think,  Bob?” 

Bob  Ford  took  the  letter  and  carefully  examined  the  hand¬ 
writing. 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  Jesse,”  he  said.  “Here,  Jim,  what 
do  you  say?” 

“It’s  Mike’s  writing." 

“Now,  mister,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “we’re  ready  to  talk.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“We  understand  that  you’re  anxious  to  have  the  bank  robbed.” 

“That  is  so.” 

“And  that  being  the  cashier  of  it.  you’ll, be  able  to  give  us  valu¬ 
able  help?” 

“Sure,  it  couldn’t  be  done  without  my  assistance.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  are  you  boys?" 

“Guess  not,”  answered  Jim  Cummins.  “ We’ve  got  a  habit, 
mister,  of  riding  into  a  town  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  bank  when¬ 
ever  we  take  it  into  our  heads  to  do  so.” 


“You’d  do  no  good  at  our  bank.  It  would  be  an  impossibility. 
We’re  too  careful.” 

The  bandit  king  had  made  it  appear  that  the  other  man’s  assist¬ 
ance  was  not  at  ail  important.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew  it  was 
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tor  the  bandits  bad  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  of  robbing  this 
particular  bank  in  the  way  suggested  by  Jim  Cummins. 

"Before  1  go  into  this  business,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “I  want 
to  make  sure  of  one  thing.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“This.  Is  there  enough  money  in  this  affair  to  make  it  worth 
•our  while  to  take  it  up,  that’s  the  question?” 

“And  one  very  easily  answered,”  said  Carl  Greene.  “Would 
fifty  thousand  dollars  tempt  you?” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars,”  shouted  the  three  bandits  together. 

The  sum  named  far  exceeded  their  expectations. 

“\es,  fifty  thousand  dollars  can  be  obtained,”  continued  Carl 
Greene,  “if  this  affair’s  managed  properly.” 

“Mister.  ” 

"Yes,  Jesse  James.” 

“You’re  not  bluffing?” 

“You’d  better  not  try  to  get  at  us,”  said  Bob  Ford  sternly. 

“I’m  talking  business,”  said  Carl  Greene  calmly. 

"Y'ou  asked  me  whether  the  affair  was  worth  taking  up  and  I 
told  you  that  there  was  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  it.” 

“You  mean  that  there’ll  be  that  sum  in  the  bank?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  we  can  get  it?” 

“It’ll  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don’t.” 

The  bandit  king  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 

“Jesse  James!” 

“Y'es,  mister.” 

“There’s  one  thing  I  forgot.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  want  ten  thousand  out  of  what  you  make.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“I  thought  Mike  had  explained.” 

“He  said  something  about  you’re  having  to  make  good  a  shortage. 
But  I  didn’t  imagine  that  you  wanted  so  much.” 

"Y’ou  forgot  that  I’ve  got  to  give  Mike  a  divvy  out  of  this.” 

“That’s  only  fair,”  said  the  bandit  king  after  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation.  “Say  no  more  about  it,  we’ll  be  satisfied  with  forty 
thousand.  ” 

“And  you  shall  have  it,”  said  Carl  Greene;  “it’s  a  cinch.” 

*  "We’ll  settle  the  preliminaries.  Now  fix  up  a  scheme,”  said 
the  bandit  king.  “I’ve  been  thinking  one  out  on  the  way  over.” 

“Good.” 

“It  may  want  to  be  altered.  I  don’t  say  it’s  perfect.” 

“  Let’s  hear  it.  We’ll  see  what  can  be  done. ' 

“And  if  we  can’t  fix  it,”  said  Bob  Ford,  “I  guess  that  you  will 
travel  a  good  many  miles  before  you  meet  with  anybody  that  can.” 

“  YTou’re  the  only  people  I’d  work  with,”  said  Carl  Greene. 

“YYliy?” 

“Hurry  up!”  cried  Jesse. 

The  bandit  king  was  becoming  impatient. 

“First  I  want  to  know  how  many  of  you  want  to  be  in  this,” 
■said  Carl  Greene. 


The  bandits  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

1  hey  saw  that  the  cashier  was  a  business  man.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  thing  would  go  through. 

“Where  shall  we  meet  you?” 

This  question  of  Jesse  James’  was  one  that  Carl  Green  knew 
must  necessarily  be  put. 

He  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  for  some 
time. 

And  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  meeting  place. 

He  knew  the  town  well.  But  he  had  no  idea  concerning  the 
way  in  w  hich  the  bank  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it  were 
constructed. 

I  reckon  Id  better  meet  you  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,” 
said  Carl  Greene ;  then  I’ll  take  you  along.  By  tomorrow  night 
Ill  have  everything  fixed.” 

“Where  shall  we  find  you?” 

You  know  the  old  mill,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town?” 

Yes. 

“I’ll  be  there.” 

“What  time?” 

“Eleven  o’clock.” 

“Think  that’s  early  enough?” 

“Quite.  ” 

“Then  everything’s  arranged.” 

“Except  what  I’ve  got  to  do.” 

Me  shall  bring  the  whole  of  the  band  with  us,”  said  the  bandit 
king,  theie  may  be  work  for  all  of  them.  You  can  never  tell.” 

"You  can  never  tell,”  echoed  Carl  Greene. 

He  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing. 

“Say,”  said  Jesse  James  suddenly. 

“Well.” 

“You’ve  forgotten  one  thing.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“How’ll  you  be  dressed  tomorrow?” 

“Why,  like  I  am  now.” 

“  That  won’t  do.  ”  » 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  you'll  be  done  for  if  you’re  seen  with  us.” 

“  Great  Scott !  you’re  right.  I  see  you’re  an  older  hand  at  this 
business  than  me.  I  can’t  alter  my  beard  and  hair,  but  I’ll  wear 
different  clothes,  that’s  all  I  can  do.” 

Med  bettei  anange  a  signal  so  that  there  can’t  be  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake.  ” 

“Sure.  The  password  is  ‘fifty  thousand  dollars.’” 

“ Fifty  thousand  dollars,”  laughed  the  three  bandits. 

I  hey  walked  toward  their  horses,  and  unhitching  them,  thev 
rode  away. 

I  he  bandits  leturned  to  the  cave,  'which  was  their  hiding  place. 

Carl  Greene  remained  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 

T  hen  he  got  into  the  saddle  and  galloped  away. 


“Mrhy?” 

"Because  my  plan  depends  upon  your  answer  to  some  extent.” 

The  bandits  had  discussed  this  very  matter  before  the  cashier 
had  arrived. 

They  decided  that  not  less  than  four  of  the  bandits  would  enter 
the  bank  in  case  it  was  needful. 

They  imagined  that  these  four  men  would  be  able  to  get  out 
in  'case  of  surprise. 

•“We  think  four  will  be  enough.” 

“Four!  That  will  suit  me  well,”  said  Carl  Greene.  “How  about 
the  others?” 

“Mre’ll  arrange  to  have  them  near.” 

“Good.  ” 

“ When  do  you  propose  that  this  robbery  shall  take  place?” 

“How’ll  tomorrow  night  suit  you,  Jess?” 

“That’ll  do  very  well,  I  never  like  to  keep  things  about.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that.  It’s  mighty  important  for  me.  If  I  don’t 
put  my  account  straight  by  the  first  of  the  month,  the  fraud  will 
be  found  out.  Besides,  tomorrow  night  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  bank,  may  be  more  than  the  sum  I  named,  for  there  are 
several  big  deposits  to  be  named  tomorrow.” 

“The  Safe’s  downstairs?” 

“You  seem  to  know  something  about  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  bank,”  laughed  Gfof*l  Greene. 

“I  don’t  lose  sight  of  much.” 

"I’ll  have  to  procure  admission  for  you  to  the  bank  premises.” 

“That’s  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Once  in  there  will  not  be  any  trouble.  I’ve  got  keys  that  will 
unlock  the  strong  room  where  the  money  is.  ” 

“Still,  we  must  do  something  to  make  people  think  that  there’s 
been  a  gang  of  robbers  in  the  place.” 

Sure.  Drill  some  holes  in  the  door  and  explode  some  dynamite 
after  we’ve  got  the  money.”  I 


CHAPTER  XV. 

C,ARL  GREENE  MATURES  HIS  SCHEME  FOR  CAPTURING  THE  BANDITS. 

I  he  news  that  the  bandits  brought  to  their  comrades  was  accept¬ 
able.  * 

The  prospect  of  the  certainty  of  landing  fifty  thousand  dollars 
put  all  the  men  into  good  humor. 

“Mike’s  a  trump!”  cried  Jim  Cummins. 

“You  bet.” 

“Tomorrow  night,  Jesse?” 

“Yes,  Ed.” 

“Gosh  !  wish  it  was  tonight.  It’s  so  long  since  I’ve  seen  a  dollar 
that  I  don’t  like  this  wait  a  little  bit.” 

All  next  day  the  bandits  were  extremely  restless. 

They  could  settle  to  nothing. 

For  their  minds  were  full  of  the  great  scheme  of  robberv  that 
had  been  arranged.  ,  J 

What  made  this  delay  the  more  irksome  was  that  the  bandits  had 
to  remain  in  the  cave  the  whole  time. 

They  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  run  any  risk. 

If  they -ventured  out  they  might  be  seen 

The  next  night  at  nine  o’clock  the  whole  of  the  bandits  mounted 
their  horses  preparatory  to  starting  for  the  scene  of  their  on 
erations. 

Janms.W'  **  ^  W®  forgotten  anything,”  said  Jesse 

“I’ve  got  the  dynamite  cartridges.” 

“And  I’ve  got  the  drills.” 

“ Don’t  forget  a  lantern,”  said  Frank  .Tame*  „ 

“I’ve  one,”  shouted  Bob  Ford.  ’  e  "ant  oue- 
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-Thw  WU  start,  boys,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “now  you  all 
k  jow  where  the  meeting  place  is?”  - 

At  the  old  mill  about  half  a  mile  out  of  town.” 

“That  s  so.  Make  your  way  there  how  you  can.  Don’t  keep 
together.  Don  t  be  a  minute  later  than  eleven  ” 

"Right !” 

Jesse  James  touched  Siroc  with  the  spur. 

The  gallant  black  bounded  forward. 

The  steed  seemed  to  possess  some  of  the  excitement  that  ani¬ 
mated  its  rider.  am 

Ir  was  at  a  great  pace  that  he  covered  the  ground 
The  bandit  king  was  alone. 

He  found  that  if  lie  allowed  Siroc  to  go  at  his  own  pace  he  would 
reach  the  meeting  place  much  too  soon.  H  1  'ouici 

“It  won’t  be  well  to  wait  too  long,”  he  muttered 
So  he  checked  the  animal  and  henceforth  traveled  siowlv 
Carl  Greene  had  ridden  right  into  the  town. 

The  detective  was  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

He  was  extremely  anxious  to  go  over  to  Pine  Bluff 
I'or  he  wanted  very  much  to  investigate  the  affair. 

Bur  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  leave  whilst  there  was  a 
^ace  of  capturing  the  whole  of  the  bandits  at  one  stroke 
#  And  during  the  day  the  detective  had  no  time  to  attend  to'anv- 
thing  but  the  business  immediately  on  hand. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  carefully  inspect  the  bank  building 
He  also  made  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  approaches  to  the 
[bank  both  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear. 

^Cail  Greene  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  occasion  to  capture 
the  bandits  singly  handed. 

Many  times  his  schemes  had  been  frustrated  by  the  blundering 
of  tne  sheriff.  *  e 

’  “This  time  it  won’t  occur,”  he  muttered.  “I’ll  play  this  hand 
alone.  If  I  fail,  I’ve  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.” 

The  detecth  e  did  not  fail  to  recollect  that  if  he  succeeded  his 
triumph  would  be  all  the  greater. 

His  plan,  broadly  speaking,  was  to  entrap  the  bandits  in  some 
place  where  he  could  securely  lock  them  in,  and  from  which  they 
would  have  no  possibility  of  making  their  escape. 

This  done,  he  would  summon  the  sheriff  and  astound  him  with 
the  news. 

But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  see  one  of  the  officials 
of  tne  bank. 

He  reflected  some  time  as  to  what  excuse  he  should  offer  for  his 
visit. 

For  he  had  no  idea  of  letting  the  bank  authorities  know  that 
the  James  Boys  intended  robbing  them  that  evening. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  he  was  walking  from  the  hotel  at  which 
he  had  been  staying,  towards  the  bank,  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

.  He  had  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  entered  the  bank  and  asked 
'o  see  the  president. 

“He’s  busy.” 

“Very  likely,  but  he’ll  see  me.” 

The  clerk  looked  Carl  Greene  up  and  down. 

He  judged  the  detective  by  the  clothes  he  was  wearing. 

Reckoned  this  way  he  did  not  amount  to  much,  for  he  had  on 
jhe  same  clothes  that  he  had  worn  for  the  two  preceding  days. 

And  they  were  soiled  b£*dly. 

‘“See  you,”  said  the  clerk  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer  on  his  face, 

I  guess  not” 

'“But  you’ll  take  this  to  him,”  said  the  detective  sharply. 

As  he  spoke  he  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Taking  an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  he  enclosed  the  note  to 
he  president. 

“Thought  he  was  a  peddler,”  muttered  the  clerk.  “Guess  he’s 
nly  a  crank,  I’ll  humor  him.” 

With  the  note  in  his  hand  the  clerk  entered  the  room  in  which 
be  president  was  doing  business. 

...  .*.-Y->tyou,  sir.  ” 

The  official  opened  it. 

Rapidly  he  glanced  over  the  contents. 

Then  he  sprang  from  his  chair  with  great  alacrity. 

“I’ll  see  him  at  once,”  he  cried,  “where  is  he?” 

The  clerk  was  too  astonished  to  speak. 

“Outside,”  he  stammered  at  length. 

The  president  hurried  out. 

“Come  in  this  room,”  he  cried,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  clerk  felt  completely  crushed  as  he  saw  the  president  and 
lie  stranger  disappear  info  a  room  that  was  used  on  rare  occasions 
nly,  and  those  important  ones. 

“So  you’re  in  these  parts  again,  Mr.  Greene?” 

“Yes,” 

“It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  met  you  since  the  important  service  you 
endered  this  bank  three  years  ago.” 

And  I’m  here  to  do  something  more  for  you.” 


“The^l-IvhiPi-1'”''  S|  ll']>  <‘as,lior }>sked  Carl  Greene  abruptly. 

surprise  ‘  i  •'  e<‘ll0P(1  (lle  president  in  a  tone  that  was  full  of 

told  f  U°Jj  we  ’  hes  abseut  business  today.  He 

m  d  l  h  yc  mt  h(;  felt  8ick-  and  a^ed  to  be  allowed  to 
GHrnl  the  day  resting  at  his  houSe.” 

‘  That's  what  he  said?” 

“That’s  the  truth.” 

l'.fend  11  p  to  his  house  and  see.” 

“There’s  no  occasion  to  do  so.” 

“But  I  beg  that  you  will.” 

dn  if  i°f  fT-S  Mr>  Gl’eene’ ”  said  the  president  'boldly,  “I  will 
do  so,  but  I  think  it  will  be  an  unnecessary  trouble.” 

J  he  president  wrote  a  note  hurriedly. 

lake  this  to  the  cashier’s  and  ask  for  an  answer,”  he  said  to 
the  messenger,  “and  don’t  loiter.” 

“I’ll  be  back  in  ten  minutes.” 

Carl  Greene  and  the  president,  during  the  messenger’s  absence, 
conversed  on  various  topics. 

The  detective  would  not  resume  the  line  of  talk  he  first  started 
until  the  messenger  came  back. 

president n  ^  ^  ^  S°  ^  W&S  sll0wn  into  tbe  presence  of  the 

.  ,The  casbier  went  away  yesterday  and  has  not  returned  ”  he 
said.  ’ 

“Are  you  making  no  mistake?” 

“None.  ” 

“Who  did  you  give  the  letter  to?” 

His  housekeeper.  She  seemed  much  alarmed  at  her  em¬ 
ployer  s  absence.  ” 

“That  will  do.  You  may  go.” 

Once  more  the  detective  and  the  president  were  alone. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  the  latter  in  an  alarmed  tone. 
‘It  means  that  the  cashier  is  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.” 

I  cannot  believe  that.  He  has  my  fullest  confidence.” 

‘  Still  it  is  true.” 

“Mr.  Greene!” 

“Yes.” 


“For  us?’ 


“If  anyone  but  you  talked  that  way  I  should  dismiss  it  as  idle 
YV  ith  you  it  is  different.  Speak  frankly  and  tell  me  on  what  you 
ground  your  suspicions.” 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  now.  There  are  reasons.” 

“Then  I  won’t  force  you;  I  trust  you.” 

flhank  you.  I  will  not  abuse  your  confidence.  I  have  a  request 
to  make.” 

“Go  on.” 

“  I  wish  to  remain  in  the  bank  tonight.  ” 

“  That’s  strange.  ” 

I  knew  you  d  think  so,  especially  as  I  cannot  give  any  reason 
but  I  must  do  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Has  it  any  connection  witn  the  cashier?*”  V 

“Yes.  ” 

"I  will  see  that  you  are  allowed  to  stay  here  during  the  night.” 

"I  wish  to  have  the  means  of  entering  and  leaving  when  I 
please.  ” 

“These  keys  will  secure  you  that.  This  opens  the  back  door 
This  the  front.  Take  them.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  detective  as  he  put  the  two  keys  in  his 
pocket. 

“Mr.  Greene!” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  intending  to  remain  here  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re  sure  you  wouldn’t  like  me  to  stay  with  you?” 

“Quite  sure.  I  have  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  have  any 
associates. ” 

“Very  well.  You’re  tne  best  judge.  I-  shouldn’t  presume  to 
dictate,  but  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  until  I  see  you  again  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  ” 

“i  hope  to  be  of  great  service  to  you,  but  I  regret  I  cannot 
speak  more  explicitly  now.” 

The  interview  ended. 

The  president  was  left  to  ponder  over  what  had  taken  place  and 
to  muse  on  what  reasons  there  were  for  suspecting  the  cashier 
of  having  done  anything  wrong. 

Dari  Greene  proceeded  to  his  hotel. 

There  he  stayed  until  evening. 

He  sat  in  his  room.  For  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen. 

At  ten  o’clock  he  proceeded  to  make  his  preparations  for  the 
important  business  that  he  had  on  hand. 

He  carefully  adjusted  to  his  head  and  face  the  black  wig  and 
false  beard  of  the  same  color  that  he  had  worn  on  the  preceding 
evening.  5 

Then  he  colored  those  portions  of  his  face  that  were  not  covered 
by  the  whiskers,  with  a  material  that  gave  him  a  dark-brown  hue 
as  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind. 
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This  w;i s  the  very  opposite  to  the  appearance  of  the  cashier. 

The  hank  official  had  an  extremely  pale  face. 

"The  bandit’ll  think  I  have  not  done  badly  for  a  beginner,”  he 
said  to  .umself  with  a  laugh,  as  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror 
and  wrapped  around  himself  a  heavy  scarf. 

\\  hen  he  had  completed  his  toilet  he  looked  utterly  unlike  the 
cashier. 

Only  the  hair  and  whiskers  remained  to  give  any  resemblance  to 
him. 

He  affixed  a  large  sombrero  on  his  head. 

1 1  is  whole  appearance  now  was  that  of  a  farmer. 

“I’ve  just  got  time  to  walk  over  to  the  mill,  ’  he  said. 

With  these  words  he  left  the  hotel. 

His  horse — that  is.  the  horse  he  had  taken  from  the  cashier — 
he  had  placed  near  the  bank  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  when 
needed. 

Then  pondering  over  the  daring  schemes  he  had  framed,  Carl 
Greene  walked  through  the  darkness  to  the  old  mill. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

('LEIX  MILLER  FREES  THE  CASHIER. 

The  bandits  had  all  arrived  at  the  mill  with  one  exception. 

That  exception  was  Clell  Miller. 

His  absence  was  inexplicable. 

For  he  had  left  the  cave  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  and  he 
had  consequently  ample  time  to  reach  the  rendezvous.  .. 

“I  can't  understand  it,”  said  Jesse  James.  “Let’s  hope  he  hasn’t 
fallen  in  with  Carl  Greene.” 

“If  he  has  I  hope  he’ll  fall  out  again.” 

“It’s  no  joking  matter,  boys,”  said  Jesse  James  sternly,  “Clell’s 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  absent  without  good  cause.” 

It  was  clearly  of  no  use  to  discuss  any  further  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  comrade.* 

It  will  be  better  for  the  reader  to  follow  his  track  and  see. 

As  was  before  stated,  Clell  Miller  left  the  cave  with  the  rest. 

But  unlike  the  others  he  had  stopped  a  few  minutes  for  re¬ 
freshment  at  Black  Jake’s.” 

“So  you’re  off  on  this  bank  business, Clell,”  said  the  landlord. 

“Yes,  that’s  our  game.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you’ll  have  luck.” 

“We  want  it.  We  don’t  want  to  be  beaten  all  me  time!” 

“Talking  of  being  beaten,  there  was  a  cuss  here  last  night  who 
beat  me  out  of  his  night’s  lodging  and  money  he  owed  for  his 
supper.  ” 

“Gosh!  that  doesn’t  happen  to  you  often,  Jake,  how  did  ne 
manage  it?” 

“Got  out  of  his  room  by  the  window  at  the  side.  Then  crawled 
along  the  roof.  I  wonder  that  he  wasn’t  killed.  Say.” 
x  “Well.” 

“Tell  Jesse  this  if  he’ll  feel  interested.  He  was  here  last  night.” 

“I  will.” 

“Have  another  drink.” 

“Well,  jrst  one,  and  then  I  must  go  or  I  reckon  I  will  be  late.” 

Clell  Miller  had  stopped  longer  than  he  had  imagined. 

The  talk  had  made  the  time  fly. 

He  realized  now  that,  ride  as  hard  as  he  might,  he  would  yet  be 
unable  to  reach  the  old  mill  at  the  appointed  time. 

“Curse  it!  Jesse’ll  think  I’ve  fought  shy  of  this  business,”  he 
said  inwardly. 

Madly  ne  urged  his  horse  along. 

But  at  length  he  slackened  his  speed  wheaahe  saw  how  hopeless 
it  would  be  to  get  to  the  place  by  eleven  o’clock. 

Whilst  he  was  riding  up  a  rather  steep  hill,  thickly  shaded  by  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  trees  that  grew  on  either  Side,  he 
suddenly  stopped. 

“Help !  help  !”  he  heard  a  voice  cry. 

The  bandit  and  his  horse  remained  motionless  in  the  road. 

He  listened  intently. 

“Help!  help!” 

The  words  rang  out  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  despite  the  low 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

“It’s  evident  the  cuss  is  near,  whoever  he  is,”  muttered  Clell 
Miller.  “Don’t  see  why  I  should  waste  any  time  on  him,  though. 
I  won’t  get  paid  for  it.” 

The  bandit  was  about  to  ride  on  when  an  idea  occurred  to 
him. 

"Why  shouldn’t  I  do  a  bit  of  business  on  my  own  account.”  he 
said,  “I’m  too  late  to  work  with  the  others?  Maybe  I  can  make  a 
few  dollars  by  going  tnrough  this  chap.” 

The  bandit  dismounted. 

Ixiisurely  he  hitched  his  horse. 


All  this  time  the  cries  still  continueu. 

From  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered  it  would 
seem  that  the  speaker  was  weak  and  faint. 

“Up  here,  I  reckon,”  muttered  Clell  Miller. 

Saying  this,  he  strode  up  a  rather  steep  bank. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  although  the  moon  was  shining  above,  it 
did  not  assist  the  bandit. 

For  the  thick  trees  prevented  it  from  aiding  by  its  light. 

But  Clell  Miller  was  guided  by  the  cries. 

Through  the  bushes  he  went. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  fairly  open  space.  , 

Then  to  his  amazement  he  saw  a  man  bound  to  a  tree. 

The  wretched  creature  looked  as  if  he  had  but  little  life  left 
in  him. 

His  face  was  deathly  pale  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting 
from  their  sockets. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  bandit  gazed  at  this^strange  spectacle. 

“Guess  the  best  thing  I  can  do,”  he  said,  “is  to  cut  the  rope 
and  let  him  loose.  I  will.” 

Drawing  a  knife  from  his  pocket  he  instantly  severed  the  cords 
that  held  the  man  to  the  tree.  ^ ... 

Immediately  he  was  loosened,  the  captive  fell  forward  on  \Av 
grass. 

This  is  not  surprising.  Evidently  he  was  completely  numbed. 

Clell  Miller  had  brought  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  filled  it  at  Black  Jake’s. 

Bending  down,  he  held  it  to  the  lips  of  the  prostrate  man.  Down- 
his  throat  he  poured  a  large  quantity^of  the  fiery  fluid. 

The  man  gasped  for  breath.  But  the'  spirits •  revived  him.JRn 
a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  be  tolerably  lively. 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you,  anyway,”  shouted  Clell  Miller. 

“My  name’s  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  man  in  quiet  tones. 

“Then  perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  how  long"  you  have  been  here?” 

“  About  twenty-four  hours.  ”  1 

“Great  Heaven!  it’s  a  wonder  you’re  alive.  Why  didn't  you 
shout  before.  In  the  day  time  many -people  pass.” 

“That’s  true,  but  I  had  no  chance.’ 

"How  was  that?” 

“I  was  gagged.  The  handkerchief 
only  slipped  off  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“Now,  mister,  I  want  to  ask  you 

“Go  on.”  V-A 

“D’you  know  who  it  was  that  robbed  you?’’l 

"I  wasn’t  robbed.” 

“Not  robbed!”  cried  Clell  Miller,  “then,  by  gosh,  the  man'iinftst 
have  some  grudge  against  you  to  leave  you  in  this  state.” 

"He  had  no  particular  spite  against  me.  Don’t  think  he’d  ever 
seen  me  before  last  night.  And,  by  Heaven  !  I  don't  want  ’to  seiA 
him  again.” 

"You’ll  recollect  him?” 

“You  bet.  One  sight  of  Carl  Greene’s  all  I  want. 
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Clell  Miller  was  astounded. 

“Say  that  again,”  he  stammered. 

“I  was  talking  of  Carl  Greene, 
in  this  condition.  ” 

“How  d’yo  know?” 

“He  told  me  so.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  kill  him?  Curse  it!  The  fellow  always  esc-a/Ws.  < 
He’s  a  demon,  but  say?” 

“Well.”  * 

“You  haven’t  told  me  what  reason  Carl  Greene  had  for  behaving  ' 
in  this  manner.” 

“And  I  don’t  know  that  I  will.  You  see.  mister,  I  don’t  mean" 
any  offense,  but  you’re  a  complete  stranger  to  me.  ” 

“I’m  not.  afraid  to  tell  you  who  I  am.”  said  the  strar 

We  all  do  ti 


I  generally  know  how  to  take  care  of  m3rself. 
one  of  the  .James  Boys.” 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  stranger  to  exhibit  surprise. 

“Of  the  James  Boys,”  he  said.  "Why  I  was  on  the  way  to  see  ' 
them  last  night  when  I  was  held  up  and  treated  in  this-  uianner.L  « 
Clell  Miller  was  excited  by  his  speech.  J 

“And  you  did  not  see  Jesse  James,”  he  added  in  a  coarse  voice'* 
“No.” 

".Then  who  in  the  name  of  Heaven  did?  For  some  one  saw 
Jesse  last  night.” 

“It  was  Carl  Greene.” 

This  last  announcement  completely  took  .the  bandit’s  breath 

away. 

“Then  you’re  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  I  suppose?”  ; 

“I  was  up  till  yesterday,  but  I  guess  that  I'll  never  go  back  there 
again.”  t 

i vapidly  he  related  what  had  happened  the  previous  night. 

It  was  entirely  evident  from  this  that  Carl  Greene  win  awur»> 
of  what  the  bandits  intended  doing.  * 
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The  av'ul  nature  of  the  position  dawned  upon  Clell  Miller. 

He  saw  olca  vl\  now  that  Carl  Greene  had  trapped  the  bandits, 
i  The  prospect  was  terrible. 

Perhaps  by  now  the  detective  had  them  in  his  power. 

•'You've  no  doubt,  that  it  was  Carl  Greene?”  asked  Clell  Miller. 
“None.  Have  you?” 

v  “Curse  it,  uo.  I'm  going  to  leave  you  my  friend.  I  advise 
*  vou  to  make  tracks.  You  may  get  away  if  you  do  ” 

“I'll  try.” 

“I'm  going  to  ride  hard  to  try  to  put  my  comrades  on  their 
guard.  Good  night.” 

t  Instantly  Clell  Miller  disappeared  amid  the  trees. 

He  ran  down  the  bank. 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  at  a  terrific  pace. 

For  he  knew  what  depended  upon  his  actions. 

Meanwhile  Carl  Greene  had  arrived  at  the  old  mill. 

He  was  there  at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  minute. 

“You  never  find  me  late,”  he  said.  “'I’m  generally  about  when 
kf  am  wanted  and  sometimes  when  I  m  not,”  he  added  under  his 
f  breath. 

Jesse  James  looked  at  him. 

"You’il  do,”  he  muttered.  “Guess  you’ll  make  a  good  crook 


£  "Why.d'you  say  that?”  ' 

“Because  your  make-up  is  grand.  Only  a  genius  could  do  what 
you've  done  without  removing  your  beard.” 

.  “Glad  you  like  it.” 

'  “Everything  ready V’ 

“Yes.  ” 

;“What  have  we  got  to  do?” 

“Come  with  me.” 

,  “Where?” 

"I'm  going  right  into  the  town.” 

“The  boys  to  go  with  you?” 

“No.”  said  Carl  Greene,  “there’s  no  place  for  them.” 

“But  I  want  them  to  be  on  hand,”  said  the  bandit  king. 
“Why?” 

“I  don’t  care  to  take  chances.” 

“There  are  no  chances  about  this.  It’s  a  certainty.” 

“That  may  be,  but  if  I  go  the  boys  will  go  to.  That’s  all  I’ve 
got  to  sav,  mister.  I  don’t  doubt  you  and  feel  dead  sure  we’ll 
succeed :  '.but  in  case  we  don’t  it’s  just  as  well  to  have  them  all 
on  hand.” 

■'“I  can't  take  more  than  four  of  you  into  the  bank.” 

“That’s  all  I  want.” 

“Then  p’haps  I  can  manage  it.”  'a 

•  Carl  Greene  sav/  that  Jesse  James  was  obstinate. 
r  He  felt  that  if  he  had  four  of  the  leaders  of  the  bandits  in  his 
power,  he  could  afford  to  let  the  others  go. 

“Place  them  somewhere  near  the  bank,”  said  the  bandit  king, 
that’s  all  I  wan^” 

“I’ll  do  that.” 

“Good.  ” 

“Who's  going  into  the  bank?” 

“Myself,  Frank,  Bob  Ford  and  Jim  Cummins.” 

“Very  well;  we’d  better  start.” 

The  bandits  were  about  to  mount  their  horses. 

“You  must  walk,”  cried  the  detective. 

“Is  that  necessary?” 

“  Absolutely.  ” 

Jesse  did  not  much  like  leaving  the  animals  so  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  operations. 

But  he  saw  that  there  was  considex-able  danger  in  riding  into 
the  town. 

Reluctantly  he  submitted. 

Then,  avoiding  the  road,  the  party  started  for  town. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TUK  BANDITS  IN  THE  TREASURE  VAULT  OF  THE  BANK. 

The  detective  had  made  his  arrangements. 

Some  distance  from  the  bank,  at  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  barn. 
“This  is  the  best  place  for  the  boys  to  stay,”  he  said. 

“I  think  it  will  do,”  replied  Jesse  James,  after  glancing  around. 
' That's  the  bank  over  there,  isn’t  it?” 

"Yes.” 

“Then  it’s  near  enough.” 

“Quite.” 

“If  we  called  for  help,  they  could  hear. 

“There’s  no  doubt  of  that,  Jesse,"  said  Bob  Ford. 

-•  1 1 v  diet,”  added  Frank  James,  “that  the  least  sound  would 

if  distinctly  heard.” 


“That’s  the  road?” 

“Yes.” 

“Keep  a  good  look  out  for  Clell,  boys,” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,  Jesse,”  said  Ed  Kelly.  “He  won’t 
pass  without  ou^  seeing  him.” 

Four  bandits  went  toward  the  bank  with  Carl  Greene, 
i  he  others — seven  in  number — stayed  near  the  barn. 

Here  they  were  quite  safe  from  observation. 

Beside,  it  was  very  improbable  that  any  one  would  be  about  at 
so  late  an  hour. 

At  the  rear  of  the  bank  was  a  yard. 

There  was  a  high  fence  around  it. 

a  gate,  which  was  locked,  prevented  access  to  the  bank  premises. 
Carl  Greene  took  a  key  from  his  pocket. 

Cautiously  he  unfastened  the  gate. 

“Hush!  don’t  make  a  sound  now, ”  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

The  bandits  nodded  assent. 

They  understood  as  well  as  he  did  the  importance  of  being  silent. 
Noiselessly  the  feet  of  the  five  men  fell  on  the  path,  as  they 
made  their  way  through  the  yard  up  to  the  house. 

“There’s  another  door  to  open,”  said  the  detective,  “after  that 
there’s  no  chance  of  our  being  seen.” 

“But  doesn’t  anyone  live  in  tlie  bank?” 

“  Yes,  a  watchman.  ” 

"  He  may  wake.  ” 

“Oh!  watchmen  are.  always  asleep,"  laughed  Carl  Greene.  “Any¬ 
way  this  one  will  be,  for  I  fixed  up  a  drink  for  him  an Amur  ago.” 
“By  gosh!  you  forgot  nothing.” 

“You’ll  say  that,  Jesse  James,  when  we’re  through.” 

By  this  time  the  live  men  were  on  the  bank  premises/'  The  door 
was  closed  behind  them. 

Carl  Greene  produced  a  lantern. 

“Follow  me,”  he  said. 

“Say!” 

“Well,  Jesse?” 

“Have  you  got  the  key  of  the  safe?" 

“Yes.” 

“Then  it’ll  be  smooth  sailing.” 

“Sure.”  v 

“There’ll  be  the  safe-blowing  business  to  go  through.” 

“Yes,  that  must  be  done.” 

The  bandits  followed  Carl  Greene. 

He  led  them  through  the  outer  office  of  the  bank. 

“Here’s  where  the  money’s  kept,”  he  said,  pointing  to  an  iron 
door  which  was  imbedded  in  the  wall. 

“This  room  is  lined  entirely  with  iron.  If  you  get  in  it,  you’ve 
still  got  your  work  before  you,  for  there’s  a  safe  inside.” 

Whilst  he  was  talking  this  way,  Carl  Greene  had  unfastened  the 
door  to  the  strong  room. 

Inside  all  was  dark. 

“This  way,”  said  the  detective.  ^ 

The  four  bandits  entered.  ^ 

By  the  light  of  the  lantern  they  could  see  the  safe. 

“How  much  is  in  there?”  said  Jesse  James. 

"Not  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  bill's  and  coin,  as 
much  more  of  securities.  But  they’re  no  good  to  us.” 

Carl  Greene  set  the  lantern  down  on  the  floor.  -  '» 

"Let’s  go  to  work,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

“Yes,  you’d  better,”' replied  the  detective. 

“We’re  waiting  for  you.” 

“You  forgot  you’ve  got  to  blow  open  the  safe.  You’d 'better  do 
that  first.  There’s  no  object  in  my  opening  the  safe  until  you’re 
ready.  ” 

"That’s  so.  Here,  Jim,  get  at  it.” 

Jim  Cummins  produced  two  powerful  drills  made  of  highly 
tempered  metal. 

He  and  Bob  Ford  set  to  work  at  once. 

They  had  a  tedious  task  before  them,  but  both  men  were  adepts 
at  this  kind  of  work. 

They  made  rapid  progress. 

Carl  Greene  watched  them  for  some  time. 

“Say!” 

“Well,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.” 

“Where’re  you  going?” 

“I  want  to  have  a  look  at  the  watchman.  In  case  the  drug 
1  gave  him  doesn’t  act,  I  must  fix  him  somehow.  There’s  too 
big  money  depending  upon  this  to  warrant  us  taking  any  chances.” 
"I  think  you’re  right.” 

“And  I’ll  draw  the  door  to,  so  that  by  no  possibility  can  the 
light  be  seen  inside.” 

“Sure.  ” 

“Don’t  blow  the  safe  until  I  return.” 

“We  shan’t  be  ready,”  replied  Bob  Ford. 

“Of  course  not.” 
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The  detective  left  the  room. 

As  he  did  so  he  pulled  the  heavy  iron  door  together. 

It  locked  noiselessly.  . 

“At  last  I’ve  got  them,”  exclaimed  Carl  Green  in  a  tone  of 

triumph. 

The  bandits  were  prisoners. 

The  detective  felt  that  at  last  he  had  won. 

lie  saw  no  possibility  of  escape  for  the  desperadoes. 

"Now,  I'll  go  and  see  the  sheriff.  He’ll  have  the  surprise  of  his 


life !  ” 

Before  following  Carl  Greene’s  steps  let  us  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  outside  the  building.  rr,,  ,  , 

The  seven  bandits  had  remained  at  the  barn.  They  had  le- 

mained  keenly  on  the  alert. 

Not  a  sound  escaped  their  ears. 

At  length  they  heard  in  the  distance  the  loud  noise  caused  by 
a  horse,  which  was  'evidently  coming  along  the  road  at  full 

speed.  • 

As  it  came  nearer  they  could  tell  that  the  animal  was  being 

ridden  furiously. 

"It’s  Clell  for  millions,”  shouted  Ed  Kelly. 

“It  must  be,”  said  Wood  Hite.  “No  one  else  would  be  along 

here  at  this  hour.” 

“I’ll  go  out  to  the  road  and  see.” 

“Do.” 

Ed  Kelly  hurried  over  to  the  road. 

He  awaited  the  horseman’s  approach,  but  he  did  not  have  long 
to  wait. 


He  opened  the  door  that  gave  access  to  the  yard  very  quietly, 
closing  it  after  him  very  carefully. 

Crossing  the  yard  he  had  not  so  much  fear  of  being  seen. 

The  dangerous  point  for  him  was  when  he  came  to  pass  through 
the  high  gate  that  led  to  the  yard. 

The  detective  lay  down  on  the  ground. 

Then  raising  his  head  slightly,  he  peered  long  and  anxiously 
through  the  rails. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  was  dark,  yet  he  was  able  to  see  the 
bandits. 

For  the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

"I  dare  not  venture,”  he  muttered.  “Anyway  the  bandits  are 
safe,”  he  reasoned,  “for  Jesse  James  will  find  it  impossible  to  get 
out  of  where  I  left  him.” 

The  detective  looking  up,  saw  that  clouds  were  hurrying  along 
the  sky. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  would,  for  a  time,  completely  obscure  the 
moon. 

Then  he  would  run  less  risk  of  being  seen. 

He  did  not  know  that  Wood  Hite  and  Clell  Miller  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  him. 

The  two  bandits  had  been  watching  him  very  closely. 

They  wevre  hidden  by  some  plants  which  grew  against  the  ratf} 
on  the  outside. 

But  through  these  plants  they  had  seen  the  detective  cross  the 
yard  and  come  towards  the  gate. 

“That’s  the  cashier,”  whispered  Wood  Hite. 

“The  man  who  pretends  to  be  him,  curse  him!”  growled  Clell 
Miller. 
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“Clell,”  he  shouted  as  the  man  got  nearer. 

Instantly  the  rider  reined  in  his  horse. 

“That  you,  Ed,”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“Where  are  the  boys?” 

“Over  here.” 

“I’ll  come  along.” 

Clell  Miller — for  he  was  the  horseman — dismounted.  He  led  his 
horse  over  to  the  barn. 

Hastily  lie  looked  around. 

“Where  are  the  others,”  he  cried  in  a  voice  full  of  anxiety. 

“In  the  bank  of  course:  you’re  darned  late,”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“In  the  bank!”  gasped  Clell  Miller.  “Great  Heaven!  they’re 
lost.”. 

“Lost!”  laughed  Ed  Kelly,  “not  on  your  life!  They’ll  find  their 
way  out  again.  They’ve  got  the  cashier  with  them.  ” 

"Boys,  this  is  an  awful  business,”  said  Clell ‘Miller  in  earnest 
tones;  “the  man  that  took  them  into  the  bank  is  no  cashier  at  all ! 
He  is  Carl  Greene. !  ” 

“Carl  Greene,”  they  exclaimed  in  horrified  accents. 

“It  can’t  be.” 

“I  tell  you  it  is,  Ed.” 

Quickly  Clell  Miller  told  his  story.  He  narrated  the  finding  of 
the  cashier  and  the  story  told  him  by  the  man  he  had  released 
from  the  tree  to  which  Carl  Greene  had  tied  him.” 

“Then  it's  all  a  plant!”  cried  Ed  Kelly  fiercely. 

“Yes,  Carl  Greene’s  taken  the  place  of  the  cashier.” 

The  bandits  were  frantic. 

Things  looked  terribly  black  for  their  four  comrades  who  were 
in  the  banu  with  the  detective. 

But  the  men  outside  had  no  intention  6f  abandoning  the  men 
inside  the  bank.  < 

“We  must  fight  hard,  boys.” 

“But  how?” 

“We  must  get  in  the  bank  and  release  Jesse  and  the  others.” 

“Get  in  the  bank.  Guess  it  can’t  be  done.” 

“Not  without  trying.” 

“We’re  only  wasting  time,”  said  Ed  Kelly,  “let’s  make  a  dash 
for  the  bank.” 

“Reckon  it’s  not  wise  to  do  that.” 

“Why?” 

“Too  much  noise.” 

“How  shall  we  get  at  it  then?” 

“Let  two  of  us  go  forward  and  have  a  look  abound.  Then  if 
they  see  a  way.  they  can  come  back  for  us.” 

"That’s  better,  I  admit,  Wood,”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

Instantly  Wood  Hite  and  Clell  Miller  left  the  barn.  Creeping 
noiselessly  along,  they  moved  toward  the  bank. 

We  left  Carl  Greene  going  from  the  strong  room  in  which  he  had 
locked  the  bandits  towards  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  bank. 

He  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  For  the  bandits  from  where  they  were  commanded  a  view 
of  the  rear  of  the  building. 

He  did  not  wish  them  to  see  him. 

For,  clever  as  be  was,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  frame  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  story  for  bis  leaving  the  four  desperadoes. 


“That’s  what  I  meant.” 

"Wonder  what  his  game  is?” 

“Can’t  make  it  out;  but  I  guess  he’s  got  Jesse  and  the  others  £ 
shut  up.” 

"Looks  like  it.” 

“Hush!” 

“Why?” 

“He’s  on  the  move.” 

“  Gosh  !  so  he  is.  ” 

The  moon  was  obscured  by  dark  clouds. 

The  detective  unfastened  the  gate. 

Like  a  serpent  he  glided  through  the  gate,  not  troubling  to  lock' 
it,  but  only  pushing  it  together. 

But  he  had  not  moved  one  step  out  of  the  yard  when  he  saw  two 
dark  forms  by  his  side. 

Instantly  two  pistols  were  leveled  at  his  head. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

•*,  ■  ■  4 

THE  BANDIT  KING  DEFEATS  CARL  GREENE. 

It  says  much  for  the  detective's  wonderful  self-control  that  he 
evinced  no  sign  of  fear  at  the  perilious  position  that  he  now  found 
himself  in. 

He  looked  the  two  bandits  in  the  face. 

"Ha,  ha,”  he  laughed,  “what  joke  is  this,  boys?  You  seem 
to  have  Carl  Greene  on  the  brain.”  . 

The  coolness  and  audacity  of  his  speech  completely  amazed  Ed 
Kelly  and  Clell  Miller. 

S*o  great  was  their  surprise  that  both  of  them  involuntarily 
lowered  their  weapons. 

Carl  Greene  never  waited  an  instant. 

He  bent  low.  Then  dashed  away  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  barn  stood. 

Bang !  Bang. 

Both  of  the  bandits  fired. 

But  the  shots  missed  Carl  Greene. 

He  had  got -some  yards  away  before  the  weapons  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  ' 

And  the  darkness  concealed  him. 

Instantly  the  rest  of  the  bandits,  hearing  the  report  of  the 
pistols,  rushed  out  and  joined  their  comrades. 

“After  him,  boys,”  shouted  Ed  Kelly  exeitedlv. 

"Who?” 

"Carl  Greene.” 

This  was  enough.  Immediately  the  eight  men  were  running  hard 
after  the  detective. 

Carl  Greene  had  not  made  for  the  town  .  - 

His  steps  lay  in  a  contrary  direction. 

He  had  reason  for  this.  He  hoped  very  soon  to  throw  the 
bandits  off  the  trail. 

Then  ho  intended  to  double  back  to  the  town  and  get  to  the 
sheriff's  house. 
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Ho  was  satisfied  that  the  four  desperadoes  were  secure  in  the 
room  in  which  he  had  locked  them. 

And  he  did  not  anticipate  any  great  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape  from  the  men  who  were  pursuing  him. 

If  it  had  not  have  been  for  something  unforeseen  he  would  have 
had  no  trouble. 

But  in  the  darkness  he  could  not  tell  exactly  where  he  was 

going. 

The  consequence  was,  that  suddenly  as  he  sprang  forward,  he 
found  that  he  had  jumped  into  vacancy. 

Through  the  air  he  went  with  a  rush. 

Then  he  landed  with  a  terrific  splash  in  some  water. 

The  bandits  heard  the  sound. 

It  put  them  on  their  guard.  They  realized  what  had  happened 
to  the  detective. 

And  they  were  very  careful  not  to  share  the  same  fate. 

Cautiously  they  advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  pit  in  which  the 
detective  had  fallen. 

Naturally  they  could  see  nothing  of  him. 

For  the  gloom  in  the  hole  beneath  them  was  most  intense. 

Below-  they  could  hear  Carl  Greene  struggling  in  the  water. 

But  they  never  fired.  If  they  had  done  so,  their  shots  would 
have  been  sent  at  random. 

And  it  was  not  wise  to  make  more  noise  than  could  be  helped. 
Already  they  had  fired  twice.  And  these  shots  might  be  the  means 
of  rousing  the  neighborhood. 

“It’s  no  good  for  all  of  us  to  stay  here,”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“Why  not?”  answered  Wood  Hite. 

“Wood,  there’ll  be  enough  to  look  after  Carl  Greene.” 

“Yes,  he  can’t  get  out.” 

“The  others  had  better  go  back  to  the  bank  and  see  if  they 
can  give  Jesse  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  any  help.” 

“Sure.” 

“Ed  Kelly  and  two  of  the  bandits  remained  on  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  listening  to  the  struggles  of  Carl  Greene  in  the  water  below. 

They  watched  most  keenly.  They  w-ere  ready  to  spring  on  him 
directly  he  was  visible. 

'-Leaving  Carl  Greene  in  the  pit,  let  us  see  how  the  four  desper¬ 
adoes'  in  the  bank  were  faring. 

After  Carl  Greene’s  departure,  Bob  Ford  and  Jim  Cummins 
continued  to  wrork  with  the  drills  on  the  safe. 

They  made  rapid  progress. 

The  bandit  king  and  Frank  James  each  sat  on  an  iron  chest 
witching  the  work  and  smoking  cigars. 

Neither  of  the  two  famous  brothers  had  ever  felt  in  a  happier 
frame  of  mind. 

Within  a  few  feet  of  them  were  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  would  be  theirs. 

“How  much  longer,  Jim?” 

“About  five  minutes.” 

“That’s  good.” 

The  bandit  king  was  impatient.  He  wanted  to  handle  the  bank 
treasure. 

“Wonder  w-here  that  cuss  is?”  said  Bob  Ford. 

“Who?” 

“The  cashier.” 

“Oh!  he  won’t  be  long.  Guess  he’s  having  a  look  around.  This 
night’s  work  means  everything  to  him.” 

“Sure.” 

“Hurry  on,  boys,  have  everything  ready  by  the  time  he  re¬ 
turns.  ” 

“I’m  ready  now,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“So’m  I,”  said  Bob  Ford. 

“Have  you  done  enough  work  to  enable  the  dynamite  to  finish 

it?" 

“Well,  guess  we’d  do  more  if  we  thought  that  the  safe  wasn’t 
going  to  be  unlocked  for  Us.  But  what  we’ve  done,  Jesse,  will  be 
quitq  enough  for  our  purpose.  ” 

“Good.” 

The  bandit  king  was  so  impatient  now  that  he  couldn’t  sit 

still. 

He  arose  from  his  seat  and  paced  up  and  down  the  vault. 

“Curse  that  fellow,”  he  muttered,  “w-hy.  in  thunder  doesn’t  he 
come.  ” 

“He’s  a  mighty  long  time.” 

“You  bet.” 

“Hope  he  hasn’t  got  into  trouble.” 

“What  d’you  mean,  Bob?” 

“Why,  Jesse,  it  isn’t  altogether  out  of  the  question  but  what 
that  watchman  has  got  onto  his  game.  ” 

“That’s  not  likely.” 

“It’s  possible.” 

“I’ll  settle  that.” 

“How?” 

“I’ll  have  a  look  around.” 


“Be  careful.  You  don’t  know  this  building,  Jesse,  and  in  the 
dark  you  might  stumble  and  make  an  awful  noise.” 

“Not  if  I  have  a  light." 

flom-16  baD(lit  kiDg  picked  up  the  lantern  which  had  been  on  the 

He  walked  over  to  the  door. 

Then  grasping  the  handle,  he  pulled  it. 

"Heavier  than  I  thought,”  muttered  Jesse  James. 

He  put  more  strength  to  his  efforts. 

But  the  door  never  stirred. 

rJ  he  bandit  king  was  astounded. 

lie  bent  over  and  looked  closely  at  the  door. 

Then  he  gave  a  great  shout. 

“  Locked  !  ”  he  cried. 

The  other  three  bandits  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"What?”  they  cried. 

,  {  he  door’s  locked,  boys,  there’s  no  getting  away  from  that  ” 
And  were  in  a  trap.” 

That  doe$n  t  follow,  said  the  bandit  king. 

"Looks  mighty  like  it.” 

"Guess  the  cashier’ll  be  back  to  open  it.  No  doubt  it  closes  with 
a  spring,  and  he  didn  t  know  he’d  shut  us  in.” 

But  time  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  cashier. 

Outside  all  was  still.  They  did  not  hear  a  footstep. 

The  bandits  began  to  get  anxious. 

Ht  looks  as  though  you  were  right,  Bob,”  said  the  bandit  king, 
ies  I  reckon  that  watchman  has  got*  tight  hold  of  our  friend  " 
And  ot  us  to. 

heads  of0ttetbanjiS!CherJ'  **  '*’*  °'  cashier  «“«*» 

Neither  of  them  doubted  him  in  the  least. 

J^ut  this  did  not  make  matters  better. 

they  might’  the.y  were  prisoners  in  the  strong 
F]e  ^an^>  and  they  were  likely  to  remain  so. 

I  he  prospect  was  appalling. 

!w.t  S  ,‘ak«  st“ck  of  the  situation,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“  Fr,ank  James  savagely,  "you  can't  make  it  better. 
Weie  here  till  we’re  jailed,  that  s  sure.” 

The  bandit  king  said  nothing. 

He  occupied  himself  in  walking  about  the  vault  and  sounding  the 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  very  carefully. 

“It’s  no  good  doing  that,  Jesse,”  said  Jim  Cummins.  “The 
cashier  told  us  that  the  whole  place  was  lined  with  iron  ” 

“Reckon  that  watchman  will  be  back  with  the  sheriff  in  a 
tew  minutes. 

sarcL°rica7ym  aDXi°l,S  *  56  jailed’  Bob’”  said  *be  bandit  king 

night  1”X10US  01  n0t’  that  S  ’  where  Fm  esPecting  to  pass  the 

me  despair  ”6n’  n°’”  exclaimed  Jesse  excitedly.  “You  never  saw 
“Never.” 

“And  you  won't  now.” 

mimuion>eS  baSbed  fare’  hlS  face  was  fuI1  of  courage  and  deter- 

We  drilled  holes  in  the  safe,”  he  said,  “why  not  in  the  door? 
We  can  blow  open  a  sate — why  not  this?” 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  his  hand  on'  the  heavy  iron  door  that 
barred  the  bandit’s  path  to  freedom. 

The  words  of  the  baudit  king  electrified  the  others 
“Jesse,  you’re  great,”  shouted  Bob  Ford. 

cool^°’  bUt  1  d0n  t  l0Se  head’”  answered  the  bandit  king 

Lob  Ford  and  Jim  Cummins  commenced  operations  on  the  door 
ot  the  vault. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  strain  on  the  four  men  was  intense, 
against  time. 

And  they  never  in  their  lives  exerted  themselves  so. 

The  drills  made  rapid  progress. 

Several  large  holes  were  bored. 

kin-  think’  b°yS’  thG  dynamite  wil1  do  the  rest, ”  said  the  bandit 

“Here’s  the  cartridges.” 

“Right.  ” 

Jesse  James  was  about  to  put  them  into  position  preparatory  to 
firing  them  when  a  louu  noise  was  heard  on  the  outside 
“Too  late,”  he  gasped. 

The  four  men  turned  deadly  pale. 

They  considered  they  were  lost. 

Outside  they  could  hear  the  cries  of  several  men 

Doubtless  they  were  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  who  had  come 
to  make  a  capture. 

Then  came  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  vault. 

The  bandits  were  surprised  at  this. 


They  were  workiug 
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i  hoy  could  soo  no  reason  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
sheriff. 

The  knocking  continued. 

"Let’s  blow  open  the  door  and  make  a  rush.” 

''Great  Scott  yes!”  cried  Jesse  James,  “that’s  a  good  idea, 
Bob.” 

"Jesse — Jesse !” 

“SVhat’s  that?”  cried  the  bandit  king,  starting  back. 

“Some  one  calling  you.” 

“It’s  Clell  Miller’s  voice,”  cried  Frank  James. 

“By  Heaven,  so  it  is!  They’ve  come  to  our  rescue!  Stand 
back  boys!”  shouted  the  bandit  king  in  his  loudest  tones,  “were 
going  to  blow  the  door  open.” 

The  words  came  faintly,  but  distinctly  through  the  iron  door. 

They  were  followed  by  a  stampede. 

Jin.  Cummins.  I’.ob  Ford  and  Frank  James  sought  refuge  behind 
some  high  iron  chests  which  lay  in  the  vault. 

Jesse  James  had  everything  ready. 

Then  from  a  distance  he  exploded  the  dynamite. 

There  was  an  awful  roar. 

11  seemed  though  the'  building  itself  would  fall. 

The  air  was  full  of  debris. 

But  the  bandits  were  not  injured. 

They  rushed  to  the  door  and  found  that  the  lock  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  explosion. 

Instantly  they  dashed  out  into  the  passage  outside. 

There  they  found  Clell  Miller  and  the  other  bandits. 

“Fly,  boys,”  shouted  Clell  Miller,  “there’s  not  a  moment  to 
spare.  ” 

In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  party  had  passed  through  the  back 
door  of  the  bank  which  had  been  burst  open. 

They  crossed  the  yard  and  started  for  their  horses  as  hard  as 
they  could  go. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

amr  bandits  aad  the  detectives  after  the  stolen  treasure. 

When  the  bandits  reached  their  cave  they  found  that  Ed  Kelly 
ii-n  l  the  other  two  bandits  were  there. 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  the  events  of  the  night. 

Why  did  you  come  here  Ed.”  asked  Clell  Miller. 

'  Because  he  escaped  out  of  the  pit,”  answered  the  bandit,  “we 
F  ought  we’d  come  back  with  assistance.  We  couldn’t  see  any¬ 
th  i  g  of  you,  so  we  made  tracks.” 

‘  he  talk  bewildered  the  bandit  king. 

“Who’s  he?”  he  asked. 

Carl  Greene.  ” 

What’s  he  got  to  do  with  this  business?”  added  Jesse  James. 
“Thunder!”  cried  Clell  Miller.  “I  forgot  you  didn't  know 
why,  Jesse.  Carl  Greene  was  the  cashier  tonight.” 

The  bandit  king  bounded  to  his  feet. 

1  le  was  thunderstruck. 

When  he  heard  the  whole  of  the  story  his  surprise  was  increased, 
lie  was  dumbfounded. 

Carl  Greene’s  audacity  was  unparalleled,  even  for  him. 

The  bandit  king  was  furious  too,  at  having  proved  such  an 
easy  dupe. 

He  sat  silent. 

“What’s  that  you’ve  got?”  shouted  Bob  Ford. 

“A  leather  case.  I  picked  it  up,”  answered  Ed  Kelly,  on  the 
edge  of  the  pit  into  which  Carl  Greene  jumped. 

“D’you  want  it?” 

“Gosh,  no.” 

“Give  it  to  me  then,  it’ll  do  to  put  my  bills  in  when  I  get 
them.  ” 

Ed  Kelly  tossed  the  leather  over  to  Bob  Ford. 

“Hulloa!”  cried  the  latter,  “there’s  money  in  it  already.” 

‘1  didn’t  give  you  the  contents."  shouted  Ed  Kelly. 

“Too  late  now,  Ed — you  can’t  go  back  on  your  word.  Guess 
I’m  a  millionaire,  at  least.” 

Bob  Ford  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  inside  the 

case. 

The  rest  of  the  bandits,  having  nothing  to  do,  were  looking  at 
him. 

“Well,  I  guess  this  isn’t  worth  much,”  said  Bob  Ford  with  a 
laugh,  ns  he  threw  the  piece  of  paper  on  the  ground. 

It  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesse  James. 

The  bandit  king  picked  it  up. 

“Why,  there’s  writing  on  it,”  he  said. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Wait  a  minute,  hoys,  I’ll  see.” 

J  he  bandit  king  read  slowly. 


He  gave  a  shout  of  surprise. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  shouted,  “this  is  our  best  find!  Boys,  this 

is  a  bonanza  !  ” 

When  the  bandits  heard  what  was  written  on  the  paper,  they 
were  astounded. 

“But  I  reckon  the  money’s  all  gone  by  this  time.  Guess  Sain 
Salter,  that’s  spoken  of  in  the  writing  is  h under ds  of  miles  away 
now.  ” 

“Why?” 

“Because,  Jesse,  that  letter  was  probably  written  months  ago.” 

“Then  you’re  wrong.” 

“Plow’s  that?” 

“Why,  I  recognize  it,  look  at  the  shape.” 

“Great  Scott!”  cried  Frank  James,  “why  it’s  tha  same  paper  we 
took  from  the  man  on  the  stage.” 

“  les,  and  that  carl  Greene  afterwards  took  from  me.” 

"It  can’t  be.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  the  paper  we  had  was  perfectly  blank.” 

“There  was  as  much  writing  on  it  then  as  there  is  now,”  said 
the  bandit  king. 

“How  is  it  then  that  we  didn’t  see  it?”  said  Bob  Ford  in  a 
sneering  manner. 

“Because  we  were  a  lot  of  jays,”  answered  the  bandit  king, 
sharply,  “the  writing  was  there,  but  was  written  in  invisible  ink. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  boys.” 

“Gosh,  if  we’d  been  smart,  we’d  seen  through  that  trick.” 

“  Carl  Greene  did.  ” 

“Yes,  and  he’s  very  likely  got  the  stuff  by  now.” 

“Not  much!”  put  in  Frank  James. 

“Why?” 

“We’ve  kept  him  hustling  ever  since  he  found  the  paper,  he’s 
had  no  time.” 

“He’ll  be  over  there  now.” 

“So’ll  we!”  cried  Jesse  James;  “and  we'll  see  who’ll  win. 
Somehow,  T  fancy  luck’s  about  to  give  us  a  turn.” 

“Gosh,  hope  so.” 

The  bandits  were  soon  in  the  saddle  again. 

They  knew  where  Parker’s  Point  was  and  that  it  was  now 
called  Pine  Bluff. 

They  rode- along  at  an  easy  pace. 

“We  can’t  get  there  tonight,  Jesse.” 

“No,  it’s  forty  miles  away.” 

“We  might  have  stayed  where  we  were.” 

“Guess  not.  We’ll  go  as  far  as  we  can  while  it’s  dark.  Then 
we’ll  hide  during  the  day  and  commence  operations  tomorrow 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark.” 

“D’you  know  the  place?” 

“Haven’t  been  there,  Jim,  for  fifteen  years.  That’s  why  I  came 
along  now.  I  want  to  have  a  look  round  during  the  day. 

The  bandits  found  that  after  they  had  ridden  twenty  miles, 
the  day  was  on  the  point  of  breaking. 

“It’s  dangerous  to  go  any  farther,”  said  Frank  James. 

“I  think  so,”  said  Jesse,  “well,  this  wood  will  make  a  fine 
hiding  place.  ” 

“That’s  sure.” 

The  bandits  rode  several  hundred  yards  into  a  dense  forest. 

They  dismounted,  hitched  up  their  horses,  and  lay  on  the 
ground. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  the  day. 

That  is  to  say,  all  of  them  did  with  the  exception  of  the  bandit 
king. 

Jesse  had  left  the  rest  about  noon. 

His  intention  was  to  ride  to  Pine  Bluff  across  the  hills. 

By  doing  so,  he  hoped  to  reach  the  place  without  attracting 
notice. 

Then  he  would,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot,  leave  Siroc 
somewhere  and  reconnoiter. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  bandit  king  was  thus  employed, 
Carl  Greene  was  also  making  his  way  toward  Pine  Bluff. 

The  detective  had  escaped  from  the  pit. 

lie  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Ed  Kelly  and  his  two  associates. 

Instantly  he  had  rushed  around  to  the  house  where  the  sheriff 
resided. 

He  soon  roused  the  official. 

The  story  he  had  to  tell  was  almost  incredible.  From  anyone 
J.se  it  would  have  received  little  credence. 

But  the  sheriff  was  surprised  at  nothing  that  Carl  Greene  told 
him. 

At  once  lie  arose.  Then  he  obtained  assistance,  and  with  the  de¬ 
tective  he  hurried  to  the  bank. 

The  bandits  had  gone. 

The  manner  of  their  going  was  evident. 

Carl  Greene  saw  that  they  had  blown  open  the  door. 

He  cursed  himself  for  liis  folly  in  not  having  acted  differently. 
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Now  he  saw  that  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  the  money  in 
the  safe  had  not  been  taken. 

If  the  bandits  had  not  been  badly  rattled  they  would  have 
blown  the  door  of  the  safe  open. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier. 

L'he  affair  caused  great  excitement  and  much  talk  in  the  small 
town. 

I  he  bandits’  trail  was  not  found,  so  pursuit  was  useless. 

lhe  cashier  disappeared.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  robbed 
the  bank  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  was  never  seen  again. 

After  the  termination  of  the  affair,  Carl  Greene  had  no  reason 
for  remaining  in  the  town. 

"1  m  due  at  Pine  Bluff,”  he  muttered.  “I’ve  wasted  enough  time 
already.  Henceforth,  whatever  happens,  I’ll  stick  to  this  business 
until  it  is  ended.” 

The  detective  tvas  in  possession  of  the  horse  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  cashier. 

It  had  enjoyed  a  prolonged  rest. 

So  when  he  mounted  it  he  found  that  it  galloped  at  a  great 
pace. 

c-.  Hour  after  hour  he  went  on  toward  Pine  Bluff,  though  at  a 
*  much  slower  gait. 

Before  starting  he  had  altered  his  appearance  by  removing  the 
false  black  wig  and  black  beard  he  had  worn  when  he  had  im- 
'''  ‘personated  the  bank  cashier. 

Naturally  he  took  this  precaution. 

Though  he  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would  fall  in  with  any  of 
the  bandits.  * 

He  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  go  to  Pine  Bluff. 

Long  ago  it  was  light. 

Looking  ahead  of  him,  the  detective  saw  a  few  houses  amidst 
the  trees,  which  grew  very  thickly. 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  a  building  which  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

Evidently  it  was  a  dwelling  house  of  some  description. 

Round  this  building  were  high  stone  walls. 

"  By  Heaven !  the  very  place.  That’s  where  that  scoundrel  Sam 
Salter  lives,”  exclaimed  Carl  Greene,  “there  can’t  be  a  doubt  of 
that.  There’s  the  wall  around  the  building  and  certainly  this  is 
Pine  Bluff.” 

From  the  description  contained  in  the  letter  and  from  what 
Black  Jake  told  him  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 

“Guess  I’ll  read  it  again,”  he  said. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  leather  case. 

It  was  gone. 

He  searched  in  every  pocket. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  it. 

“That’s  bad,  I’m  sorry  I  lost  that,”  he  said  to  himself,  “well, 
he  added,  after  a  moment’s  thought,  “it  doesn’t  matter  much  after 
all.  I’ve  got  pretty  well  the  whole  of  the  letter  in  my  head.  I’m 
sure  I’ve  made  no  mistake.” 

The  detective  decided  to  leave  his  horse  where  it  was. 

That  is  to  say  he  would  place  it  amidst  the  trees  beside  the 
road. 

He  was  even  fearful  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  already,  and 
that  he  might  have  been  seen  by  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

But  the  odds,  he  felt,  were  all  against  him. 

“That  letter  must  have  fell  into  the  water  when  I  fell  into  the 
pit,”  was  the  thought  that  passed  through  his  head. 

Keeping  amid  the  trees,  Carl  Greene  made  his  way  towards 
the  wall  surrounded  house  until  he.  had  got  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  shelter  him. 

It  was  too  great  a  risk  to  run. 

Carl  Greene  was  very  anxious  to  thoroughly  examine  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  house. 

But.  he  felt  that  the  man  who  lived  there  would  certainly  see 
him. 

There  was  noting  in  Carl  Greene’s  appearance  to  excite  sus¬ 
picion.  ^  / 

He  looked  like  an  ordinary  farmer. 

But  Sam  Salter  would  know  that  he  was  not  a  resident  of  that 
place.  v 

The  very  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger  would  alarm  the  crook. 

These  considerations  induced  Carl  Greene  to  resolve  that  he 
would  stay  in  the  wood  until  it  was  dark. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DETECTIVE  HOLDS  UP  SAM  SALTKIi. 

The  detective  thought  it  advisable  to  make  some  enquiries  about 
the  Man  who  lived  in  the  building' he  wished  to  visit. 


He  saw  two  huts  some  distance  from  it.  , 

When  it  was  quite  dark,  Carl  Greene  emerged  from  bis  retreat*. 

He  felt  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  recognized. 

lie  was  wearing  a  sombrero  hat,  and  high  riding  boots,  with  a 
pistol  belt  around  his  waist. 

He  had  on  a  heavy  false  mustache  and  a  wrig  formed  of. Jong, 
flowing  black  hair,  which  hung  down  on  his  shoulders. 

“They  may  take  me  for  a  bandit,”  laughed  Carl  Greene,  “but 
I  guess  they  won’t  take  me  for  a  detective.” 

He  left  liis  horse  in  the  wood. 

Then  he  wrent  along  the  road  until  he  came  to  the  .first ctof  the- 
two  houses  he  had  seen. 

It  wras  a  very  small  wooden  shanty. 

He  saw  a  light  burning  in  it. 

Rap — rap  !  f 

The  detective  knocked  at  the  door  without  hesitation. 

Evidently  the  inmate  was  not  easily  alarmed. 

He  doubtless  thought  that  he  was  too  poor  to  be  robbed. 

Without  asking  who  the  visitor  wTas,  he  opened  the  door.  ' 

Carelessly  he  glanced  at  the  detective. 

“Come  in,”  he  said. 

“Guess  I  won’t  do  that,”  answered  Carl  Greene.  “3  only  want 
a  drink  of  water,  for  I’m  mighty  thirsty.” 

“Water’s  not  a  man’s  drink,  mister.  Step  in  and  try  my  corn 
juice.  ” 

“You’re  kind.  Guess  I  won’t  wait  to  be  asked  thrice.” 

The  occupant  of  the  hut  shut  the  door,  then  he  produced  the 
whisky  and  some  glasses. 

“Help  yerself,  mister.” 

“Sure.” 

Carl  Greene  took  a  drink. 

“I’m  darned  glad  to  see  you.” 

“How  is  that?”  asked  the  detective. 

“Why  it’s  thunderin’  lonely  in  these  parts.  Reckon  yer  the 
only  visitor  I’ve  come  across  in  months.” 

“But  you’ve  got  neighbors?” 

“Yes,  one.” 

“You  mean  in  the  other  but?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  how  about  the  big  house?” 

“What,  with  the  wall  round  et?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Gosh!  I  never  set  eyes  on  him.  Reckon  there  is  a  cuss  livin’ 
thar,  but  he  keeps  himself  close.  ” 

“But  he  must  go  out.” 

“  I  never  saw  him.  ” 

“How  does  he  live?  He's  bound  to  have  food.' 

“That’s  right  enough.  But  I  tell  you  I’ve  never  seen  ’him.  Ef 
he  leaves  the  house  it  must  be  at  night.” 

“He  must  be  crazy?” 

“Can’t  say.” 

Carl  Greene  found  that  no  information  of  any  value  was  to  he 
obtained  from  his  host. 

So  very  shortly  he  said  good  night. 

“I’ve  not  found  out  much,  except  that  he  doesn't  go  out  in  the 
day,”  muttered  the  detective;  “it’s  evident  from  that  that  night’s 
the  time  for  me  to  work.  He  must  be  out  then.  If  not  tonight, 
some  other.  I’ll  watch  till  he  shows  up.” 

With  this  idea  in  his  head  the  detective  made  an  almost  complete 
circuit  of  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  building. 

By  so  doing  he  was  able  to  reach  a  wood  that  lay  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

The  trees  grew  almost  up  to  the  wall,  and  consequently  he  knew 
he  would  have  more  chance  of  being  unnoticed. 

Emerging  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  be  found  himself  within 
two  or  three  yards  of  the  wall. 

Under  the  shadow  of  it  Carl  Greene  remained  for  some  few 
minutes,  not  having  quite  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would  act. 

He  found  that  the  wall  was  considerably  higher  than  himself. 

But  he  noticed  at  the  corner  some  rising  ground  that  would 
enable  him  to  rnich  it  without  much  difficulty. 

Instantly  he  listened. 

For  the  detective  thought  it  quite  likely  that  although  the  man 
would  not  show  himself  outside  the  precincts  of  the  house,  yet 
he  might  be  in  the  yard  that  surrounded  it. 

But  he  could  not  hear  a  sound. 

Carl  Greene  got  tired  of  remaining  idle. 

He  resolved  to  act. 

“I’ll  take  a  look  round,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“I  may  discover  something.” 

With  these  views  upon  his  mind  he  moved  along  until  he  was 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  corner. 

“What  ever  happens,"  said  the  detective  inwardly,  “Lam  safe 
from  View  from  outside.” 

Habit,  however,  caused  him  to  glance  around  in  every  direction. 
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lie  was  now  ready  to  act. 

Springing  up,  with  his  hands  he  caught  the  parapet  of  the  wul 

To  it  he  clung.  ,  , 

1'hen,  as  noiselessly  as  was  possible,  he  dragged  himself  up  the 
wall  until  he  found  himself  on  top  of  it. 

Then  the  detective  lay  close  down, 
lie  looked  around  carefully. 

Thy  darkness  effectually  prevented  him  from  seeing  objects 

distinctly.  ,  .  . 

But  as  far  as  he  could  make  out  the  house  was  surrounded  by 

a  garden  in  which  many  trees  and  bushes  grew. 

Having  ventured  so  far,  Carl  Greene  was  the  wrong  kind  ot  man 
to  remain  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen. 

He  immediately  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  inspect  the 

house  at  a*  closer  range. 

“I’ll  drop  over,”  he  said,  “for  it's  perfectly  safe.  Jt’s  easy 
to  hide  behind  some  of  those  trees  if  any  one  shows  up. 

But  scarcely  had  he  made  this  resolve  when  he  was  startled. 

He  heard  a  noise  in  the  garden. 

“  Footsteps  !  ”  he  gasped. 

He  was  right;  it  was  evident  from  the  sound  that  a  man  was 

approaching.  .  .  , 

Slowly  he  came  along,  cracking  the  dry  twigs  with  his  feet  as 

he  did  so. 

Carl  Greene  remained  as  still  as  death. 

The  man  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  looking  at  the  ground 
as  he  went  along. 

Suddenly  he  raised  himself  on  the  wall. 

Covering  the  man  in  the  garden  with  his  six*shootei,  Gail  Green 
cried,  “Halt!  or  I’ll  fire.” 

Bob  Ford  and  Ed  Kelly  who  were  coming  around  the  corner 
stopped  spellbound. 

The  two  bandits  remained  quite  motionless. 

Then  to  their  intense  surprise,  they  saw  the  man  on  the  wall 
drop  over  into  the  garden. 

Bob  Ford  seized  Ed  Kelly’s  hand. 

He  walked  cautiously  away,  taking  his  companion  with  him. 
When  they  were  some  distance  from  the  place  the  two  men 
stopped. 

“What’s  to  be  done?” 

“Get  back  at  once.” 

“And  tell  Jesse  about  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Right.  ” 

The° two  men  never  halted  until  they  reached  the  place  where  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  hiding. 

.Tesse  James  had  altered  his  mind.  He  had  decided  not  to  visit 
the  village  during  the  day. 

So  he  waited  until  his  comrades  came  up. 

Then  he  remained  with  them  in  the  very  same  wood  in  which 
Carl  Green  had  taken  shelter,  although  it  was  a  different  part 
of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  advisable,  Ed  Kelly  and  Bob  Ford  had  gone 
out  to  act  as  spies  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  house  and  its 
surroundings. 

They  found  the  bandits  where  they  had  left  them. 

“Soon  back,  boys.” 

“Yes,  Jesse.” 

“Found  out  all  you  wanted  to  know,  Ed?” 

“More.” 

“More!  How’s  that?” 

“The  fellow  in  the  house  inside  the  walls  has  got  company 
tonight. 

“Gosh!  I’d  rather  he  was  alone!”  shouted  Frank  James. 

“You  must  have  been  mighty  close  to  have  seen  that,  boys. 
Guess  you  got  right  up  to  the  house.” 

“Didn’t  look  over  the  wall,”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“But  we  saw  enough.” 

“Well,  out  with  it,”  cried  the  bandit  king,  impatiently.  “Guess 
I  don’t  like  to  hear  the  news  in  bits.” 

“  Well,  Jesse,  Ed  and  I  went  down  right  close  to  the  wall.  You 
be l  we  moved  pretty  quiet.” 

“Sure.” 

“We  had  no  sooner  turned  a  corner  of  the  wall  than  we  saw 
something  which  astounded  us.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“A  man  lying  half  over  over  the  wall,  right  on  top  of  it.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  shoot  him?”  exclaimed  Jim  Cummins. 

“That’s  what  you  ought  to  have  done.” 

“Well,  we  didn’t,”  replied  Bob  Ford.  “I  thought  it  was  better 
not” 

“Gosh,  Bob,  we  may  not  get  such  a  chance  again  of  killing  Sam 
Salter.” 

“It  wasn’t  Sam  Salter.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 


“Quite.” 

“Who  was  it  then?” 

“Carl  Greene!” 

The  bandit  king  was  furious  at  this  information.  Of  course  he 
had  expected  that  the  detective  would  be  on  hand. 

But  none  the  less  he  was  annoyed  at  him  getting" the  start  of  the 
bandits. 

“Go  on  with  your  tale,  Bob.  What  happened  after?” 

“To  cut  it  short,  Jesse,  he  covered  a  man  in  the  garden  with  his 
six-shooter,  then  he  sprang  off  the  wall.” 

“Great  Heaven!  this  is  awful  news,”  exclaimed  Jesse  James  ex¬ 
citedly.  “The  man  in  the  garden  must  have  been  Sam  Salter.” 

“That’s  sure.” 

“And  Carl  Greene’s  held  him  up  and  made  him  surrender  all 
his  dollars.” 

“He’s  not  had  time.” 

“There’s  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

“You  be  there  isn’t.  If  we’re  not  slick  we’ll  get  left  over  this 
deal,”  added  Frank  James. 

“But  what’s  to  be  done?” 

“Why,  we  must  go  down  to  the  place  and  guard  all  the  walls. 
Don’t  give  Carl  Greene  a  chance  to  get  away.” 

“It’s  our  only  hope.” 

“Yes,  and  we  may  be  able — some  of  us — to  scale  the  walls  and 
get  into  the  house  without  being  seen.” 

“We’ll  try,” 

The  prize  at  stake  was  too  great  to  allow  of  any  trifling. 

The  bandits  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  dollars  should  not 
escape  them.  * 

There  was  now  little  occasion  to  observe  secrecy  in  their  advance 
toward  the  building. 

For  the  only  man  whom  they  had  feared  to  meet  had  obtained 
access  to  it. 

The  two  or  three  people  who  lived  in  the  place  were  all  in 
bed. 

All  we’ve  got  to  do,  boys,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “is  to  take  care 
that  he  doesn’t  hear  us.” 

“Yes;  then  we’ll  give  him  a  surprise.” 

The  bandits  went  down  to  the  wall-encircled  building. 

Noiselessly  they  surrounded  it. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CROOK  GETS  THE  BETTER  OF  THE  DETECTIVE. 

When  Carl  Green  sprang  off  the  wall  into  the  garden,  he  was 
very  careful  to  keep  his  opponent  covered  with  his  six-shooter  as 
he  did  so. 

The  man  was  taken  by  surprise. 

The  detective  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him  holding  a  pistol 
at  his  head. 

“  Move  on  !  ”  said  Carl  Greene. 

The  other  man  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground. 

For  he  never  stirred. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  me  speak?”  said  the  detective,  sternly. 

The  crook  was  recovering  himself. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  he  asked. 

“To  go  into  the  house.” 

“Why?” 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  prefer  to  speak  there.” 

“I’m  at  your  mercy,  so  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  do  it.” 

“You  reason  well.  Move  on.” 

The  crook  turned  and  went  toward  the  house. 

“Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,”  exclaimed  the  detective,  “this  pistol 
of  mine  has  a  habit  of  going  off,  and  I’m  sure  it  will  if  you’re  not 
careful.  ” 

These  remarks  checked  the  crook. 

The  two  men  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  house.  Carl  Green 
being  about  a  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  other  man. 

From  the  cursory  glance  that  the  detective  made,  he  saw  that  the 
house  was  larger  than  he  had  imagined. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  make  careful  observation,  for  the  door 
was  open  and  he  had  to  enter  after  the  crook. 

The  latter  led  the  way  into  a'small  room  lit  by  a  lamp. 

This  room  was  evidently  the  abode  of  the  crook. 

It  contained  a  small  cooking  stove,  a  folding  bed,  a  table  and  two 
chairs  and  was  probably  the  only  room  in  the  house  that  had  any 
chairs  in  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Carl  Greene  did  was  to  take  from  the  crook 
a  pistol  that  he  carried. 

Then  he  searched  him  to  see  that  he  had  no  weapons  concealed 

on  his  person. 

“Sit  down,”  said  the  detective. 
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The  crook  obeyed. 

Lari  Greene  sat  at  a  small  table  a  few  feet  away  from  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  house,  and  with  a  six-shooter  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
hre  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

By  the  aid  of  the  lamp  light  he  was  able  to  see  the  kind  of  man 
he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  crook  was  of  middle  height,  wearing  a  beard  of  apparently 
four  or  five  week’s  growth. 

His  face  \\  as  pale,  probably  through  enforced  confinement. 

His  keen,  deep-set  eyes,  sparkLd  as  diamonds  as  they  moved  to 

and  fro. 

Evidently  he  was  very  nervous. 

For  his  fingers  twitched. 

“Sum  Salter,”  said  Carl  Greene,  abruptly. 

The  crook  took  no  notice. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  me  speak?’  asked  the  detective  in  a  severe  tone. 
“Yes.  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  answer?” 

“You  didn’t  speak  to  me.” 

“Ho,  ho.”  said  Carl  Greene  with  a  chuckle.  “So  that’s  the  line 
your  going  to  adopt,  is  it?” 

“You  should  call  me  by  my  right  name. 

“That’s  not  easy;  a  man  like  you  has  so  many.  But  just  now 
Sam  Salter’s  good  enough  for  me,  and  I’ll  continue  to  address  you 
by  that  term.” 

The  crook  said  nothing. 

He  was  wondering  who  the  stranger  was. 

He  judged  him  to  be  a  robber,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  desperado. 

“I  know  all  about  you,  Mr.  Salter,”  said  Carl  Greene. 

“Then  you  won’t  want  to  ask  me  anything,”  sneered  the 

crook. 

“On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  that  I 
paid  you  a  visit,”  retorted  the  detective. 

“You  were  kind.” 

“Yes,  I  admit,”  answered  Carl  Greene  with  a  smile  on  his 
“Listen.  ” 

“It  would  be  rude  not  to  do  so.” 

The  crook  spoke  in  an  easy  manner  which  it  seemed  nothing 
could  disturb. 

“I  want  to  know  where  you  put  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
you  took  from  the  men  who  helped  you  steal  them?” 

The  crook  ~was  not  proof  against  this. 

His  surprise  was  apparent.  / 

The  nervous  twitching  of  his  hands  increased,  so  did  the  pallor 
of  his  face. 

His  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever,  as  though  he  had  a  fever. 
“That  scares  you  a  bit,  Mr.  Salter,”  laughed  the  detective.  “I 
want  your  answer,  and  I  want  the  money.  ” 

The  crook  braced  himself  up. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  he  said. 

“I  expected  you  to  say  that.” 

“It’s  the  truth.” 

“Yes,  when  lies  are  the  truth,”  answered  Carl  Greene.  “Take 
notice  of  what  I’m  going  to  say.” 

“Go  on.” 

“I  didn’t  come  here  for  amusement.” 

“You  came  here  to  rob  me,”  said  the  crook  coolly,  “if  you  found 
anything  of  value  here.” 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  rob  you  of  pne  cent,”  said  Carl  Greene, 
looking  the  man  straight  in  the  face. 

“Then  I’ve  done  you  an  injustice.” 

“I  came  here,”  continued  Carl  Greene  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  other  man’s  remark,  “to  restore  the  money  you  have  in  your 
possession  of  its  rightful  owner,  the  bank  where  it  belongs.” 

KAnd  who  in  thunder  are  you,”  shouted  the  crook,  “to  talk  this 
way  of  making  restitution?” 

“I  am  Carl  Greene,  the  detective.” 

The  crook  collapsed. 

Throwing  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  sank  in  the 
chair  in  which  be  was  sitting. 

“So  you  see,”  said  Carl  Greene,  “I  shall  not  only  recover  the 
money,  but  I  shall  arrest  you.” 

The  crook  recovered  himself. 

He  looked  Carl  Greene  straight  in  the  eye. 

“Mister,”  he  said. 

“Well?” 

“1  ve  got  a  proposition  to  make.” 

“Go  on.” 

“Can’t  this  matter  be  squared?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.”  * 

“I’ll  speak  plainer.  IIow  much  will  you  take  to  leave  me  and 
go  about  your  business?” 

“If  you  offered  me  every  dollar  you’ve  got,  you  wouldn’t  buy 
** 

me. 
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“Quite  incorruptible,’’  sneered  the  crook. 

“  Quite.  ” 

The  detective  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act. 
lie  decided  not  to  question  the  crook  any  further  at  present. 

I  11  just  take  a  look  around  the  house,”  said  the  detective 
himself.  “May’be  I’ll  find  the  stuff.” 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  the  crook,  so  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  making 
'  ’  escape. 
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lie  had  little  difficulty  in  seeing  how  this  could  be  done. 

There  was  a  small  closet  in  the  room. 

The  door  of  it  was  open. 

Carl  Greene  saw  that  it  was  quite 
purpose. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  in  there,”  he' said. 

“Eh?” 

“You  heard  me.  Get  up  and  skip  in.” 

The  crook  protested. 

But  it  was  no  good.  lie  was  compelled  to  submit. 

Carl  Greene  placed  him  in  the  closet;  then  he  locked  the  door  and 
securely  fastened  it,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

Taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,  the  detective  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

His  intention  was  to  make  a  complete  examination  of  the 
building.  / 

He  decided  to  commence  at  the  basement. 

The  house  covered  a  large  space. 

Therefore  it  took  him  some  time  to  go  tnrough  the  rooms.  1 
He  carefully  examined  them  all. 

Naturally  he  expected  to  find  that  there  was  a  cellar  beneath 
some  of  the  rooms,  and  he  anticipated  that  the  treasure  would 
be  found  hidden  in  this  vault. 

But  search  how  he  could,  he  could  find  nothing  of  this  kind. 
Abandoning  the  scrutiny  in  despair,  he  proceeded  to  the  floor 
above. 

Here  there  were  three  rooms. 

All  of  them  were  empty. 

There  was  not  one  single  article  of  furniture  to  be  seen. 

“I’m  only  wasting  time,”  thought  Carl  Greene,  “guess  I’ll  go 
back  and  finish  this  business.  I  reckon  I’ll  frighten  this  fellow 
into  making  a  confession.” 

The  detective  was  determined  that  he  would  succeed. 

So  with  these  thoughts  in  his  head  he  hurried  back  to  the  room 
in  which  he  left  the  crook.  . 

“Now,  mister,”  he  cried,  “I’ve  come  to  release  you!” 

With  these  words  he  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table. 

Then  as  he  looked  up  he  saw  something  which  startled  him. 

It  was  a  face  at  the  window. 

And  the  face  was  that  of  Jesse  James. 

Carl  Greene  never  moved. 

From  his  manner  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  known 
that  he  had  received  a  surprise. 

He  did  not  utter  an  exclamation. 

But  he  sat  down  quite  coolly  in  one  of  the  chairs  that  stood 
near  the  table. 

•And  he  took  good  care  that  the  one  he  selected  would  be  out  of 
range  of  the  bandit  king’s  six-shooter. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  calm,  the  detective  fully  realized 
his  danger. 

“Jesse  James,”  he  gasped,  “and  that’s  not  all,  for  it’s  dead  sure 
that  he's  got  all  his  band  with  him.” 

The  bandit  king’s  face  had  only  been  visible  for  a  moment. 

But  it  was  enough. 

Carl  Greene  knew  it  too  well.  There  was  no  room  for  mistake. 

It  seemed  now,  that  instead  of  capturing  the  crook,  he  would 
have  to  fight  for  his  own  life. 

The  detective  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that  the  bandits 
had  come  to  the  house. 

“They  can’t  have  tracked  me  here,”  he  said  inwardly. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed  a  few  minutes  later,  “I  se»>  it 
now,  they  found  that  letter  I  dropped.” 

This  being  so,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
leaving. 

"He  saw  me  right  enough,”  said  the  detective  to  himself,  “and 
if  I  wasn’t  here  they’d  make  a  bold  effort  to  get  the  money.” 

Look  at  it  how  he  might,  it  was  evident  to  Carl  Greene  that 
his  position  was  desperate. 

“If  I  only  knew  of  a  way  out,”  he  muttered. 

“There  must  be  some  passage  out  of  this  place  where  no  one 
can  see  you.  ” 

But  he  realized  that  he  had  little  chance  of  finding  it. 

Then  an  idea  came  into  his  head. 

It  was  to  make  terms  with  the  crook. 

He  hated  to  do  so. 

But  it  seemed  better  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bandits. 
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The  more  he  thought,  the  more  it  came  home  to  him  that  the 
nly  wav  he  could  save  himself  was  by  the  aid  of  the  crook. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  he  cried.  “He’ll  jump  at  the  chance!” 

Instantly  he  rose  from  his  feet. 

He  went  to  the  closet  and  opened  the  door. 

Then  he  started  back  absolutely  amazed. 

The  closet  was  empty. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

v  , 

THE  BANDITS  CAPTURE  THE  CROOK. 

The  bandit  king,  Bob  Ford  and  i  rank  James  had  scaled  the 
walls. 

The  rest  of  the  bandits  remained  outside. 

Cautiously  toward  the  house  moved  the  three  men. 

They  had  advanced  in  different  directions. 

Vor  they  thought  it  possible  that  Carl  Greene  might  heai  them 
and  attempt  to  escape. 

This  they  wished  to  prevent. 

The  bandit  king  heard  none  of  the  talk  that  took  place  between 
Carl  Greene  and  Sam  Salter. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  window  whilst  the  detective  was  engaged 
in  searching  the  house. 

When  he  was  looking  in  Carl  Greene  returned. 

“He  saw  me  right  enough,”  said  the  bandit  king  as  he  sprang 
hack. 

Carl  Greene's  coolness  did  not  deceive  Jesse  James. 

He  haxl  had  too  much  experience  with  the  detective  to  believe  m 
appearances. 

Jesse  James  was  jubilant. 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  the  detective  could  not  possible  escape. 
When  Carl  Greene  was  sitting  at  the  table  the  bandit  king 
saw  him. 

The  detective  thought  he  had  withdrawn  out  of  sight  of  Jesse 
James. 

But  it  was  not  so. 

Although  his  head  was  not  visible,  yet  his  feet  and  legs  were. 

The  question  now  was  how  to  effect  a  capture. 

With  Carl  Greene  out  of  the  way  the  task  of  the  bandits  would 
be  easyi 

Single'  handed  the  crook  must  submit.  Then  the  dollars  that  he 
had  with  him  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bandits. 

“It’s  a  regular  bonanza,”  said  Jesse  James,  “we’ve  never  had 
such  Irrck.” 

Whilst  he  was  considering  how  he  should  act,  he  saw  Carl  Greene 
go  to  the  closet  in  the  room. 

Then  he  saw  him  unlock  and  open  the  door. 

The-  detective  could  not  restrain  an  exhibftion  of  surprise  when 
he  found  that  the  place  was  empty. 

At  once  the  truth  came  to  the  bandit  king. 

“By  Heaven  !”  he  cried,  “he’s  locked  the  crook  up  in  there  and 
he’s  escaped.”  ' 

Now,  this  discovery  did  not  please  Jesse. 

“Oh,  Bob?” 

“Yes.” 

The  bandit  king  joined  his  comrade. 

“ I’ve  seen  him.” 

“Who?” 

“Carl  Greene.” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  house.  In  the  room  with  the  light.” 

“Did  he  see  you?” 

“He  pretended  he  didn’t,  but  I  know. better. ” 

“He’ll  try  and  escape,  Jesse.” 

“Yes,  but  wliat’s  worse,  Bob,  that  crook  may  get  away,  then 
we’re  done.  ’We  may  kill  Carl  Greene,  but  we’ll  lose  the  money  for 
sure !  ” 

“Hasn’t  Carl  Greene  got  bold  of  him?” 

“No.” 

Jesse  related  what  he  had  seen. 

Bob  Ford  agreed  with  his  view  of  the  case.  Evidently  the 
crook  had  got  the  better  of  the  detective. 

“Think  he’s  in  the  house?” 

“Couldn’t  say,  Bob,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  house  is  mighty 
strange.  Why  how  in  thunder  cohid  he  get  out  of  that  closet? 
Tlif*re’s  a  wall  at  the  back. 

“Guess  the  place  is  full  of  secret  passages  and  trap  doors.” 
“Shouldn’t  wonder.  Where’s  Frank?” 

“Itound  the  corner.” 

Jesse  hurried  round  to  his  brother  and  told  him  everything.” 

“Be  on  your  guard,  Frank,  he  must  not  escape  us." 

“By  Heaven,  no.” 


The  three  bandits  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  house. 

They  contented  themselves  with  watching  for  the  appearance  of 
Sam  Salter. 

But  they  saw  nothing  of  him. 

Whilst  they  were  watching  the  house,  Ed  Kelly  came  up. 

“What  is  it,  Ed?” 

“Great  news!” 

“Out  with  it.” 

“We’ve  captured  Sam  Salter!”  ! 

“Where?” 

“He’s  outside  the  wall.” 

“Gosh!  did  he  climb  over?” 

“No.” 

“lie  couldn’t  have  passed  us.” 

“He  didn’t.  We  saw  him  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  ground.” 

“I  was  right,”  said  Bob  Ford,  “I  reckon  there’s  many  ways  out 
of  this  place.  ” 

Jesse  James  was  delighted. 

“Stay  there,  Ed,”  he  said.  “I’ll  go  and  visit  the  prisoner.  Look  ^  A 
sharp  after  Carl  Greene.” 

“Right.  ” 

The  bandit  king  hurried  away.  lie  felt  confident  that  the  de¬ 
tective  could  not  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  three  bandits. 

On  reaching  the  wall  Jesse  James  came  to  a  group  of  men. 

In  their  midst  he  saw  the  crook. 

He  was  held  fast 'in  the  clasp  of  Clell  Miller  and  Jim  Cummins. 
“What  do  you  think  of  this,  Jesse?”  asked  the  latter. 

“  Think  !  YVhy  it’s  great !  ”  ' 

The  bandits  were  wildly  excited. 

Jesse  James  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  quiet.  He  was 
afraid  that  their  voices  would  reach  Carl  Greene  and  allow  him 
to  see  through  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

This  would  never  do. 

He  wished  the  detective  to  think  that  the  crook  was  still  in  the 
house. 

“Stand  him  in  the  middle,  boys,”  cried  the  bandit  king,  “I  want 
to  talk  to  him.” 

Jesse  lit  a  cigar  and  sat  down. 

The  crook,  crazy  with  fear,  stood  a  trembling  object  in  the  ring 
of  bandits,  each  of  whom,  with  a  pistol  in  hand,  was  ready  to 
drop  him  if  he  attempted  to  get  away. 

“D’you  know  who  we  are?”  demanded  the  bandit  king,  sternly. 

The  crook  was  too  scared  to  reply. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  Jesse  James  and  those  are  the  James 
Boys.” 

A  cry  of  despair  came  from  the  lips  of  the  crook  as  he  heard 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  most  dreaded  desperadoes  in  the 
world.  ” 

“Now,  you  know  what  to  expect,”  laughed  Jim  Cummins. 

“Guess  you  know  why  we’re  here?” 

The  crook  felt  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  his  coolness. 

He  nerved  himself  with  an  enort. 

“I  do  not.” 

“Can’t  you  guess?” 

“Well,  I  thought  it  possible  that  you  might  be  after  Carl 
Greene,  who’s  in  the  house.” 

“Yes,  that  is  possible,”  said  the  bandit  king,  sarcastically,  “and 
it’s  even  more  possible  that  we  may  be  after  the  dollars  you  have, 
somewhere  near  a  Hundred  thousand.” 

The  crook  was  so  surprised  that  he  forgot  his  fears. 

How  in  the  world  did  Carl  Greene  and  the  bandits  both  discover 
his  secret. 

“The  gentleman’s  puzzled,  Jesse.” 

“I  see.”  t 

“Let  him  read  the  letter.”  J 

“Gosh!  so  he  shall.” 

The  bandit  king  took  the  paper  from  bis  pocket. 

“Read  that,”  said  Jesse  James,  “it’ll  show  that  we  know  every- 
thing  and  save  a  lot  of  talk.”  ‘y 

Jim  Cummins  produced  a  lantern,  He  flashed  it  on  the  paper.  . 
The  crook  meanwhile  was  turning  the  matter  over  m  his 
that  of  one  of  his  former  comrades  whom  he  had  deceived. 

He  glanced  at  the  letter  in  places.  He  read  enough  to  see  that 
the  writer  was  well  informed. 

“Yes,  1  read  it,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  must  have  been  dreaming.” 

“  You  don’t  say.  ”  „  y 

“I’m  quite  a  poor  man.”  v| 

“We  know  A 
“It  is  the  truth.” 

“Better  shoot  hint,  boys,”  said  the  bandit  king,  coolly  looking 
around  the  ring.  *  •  • 

“Sure.  ” 

“A  man  v  ho  spends  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  weeks 
isn't  tit  to  live,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 
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The  bandits  laughed  heartily. 

The  crook  meanwhile  was  turning  the  matter  over  in  ..is 

mind. 

lie  realized  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  and  he  also  saw 
f  that  although  he  had  fallen ( in  with  the  bandits,  he  was  better  off 
than  if  he  had  remained  in  the  house. 

For  they  would  only  rob  him. 

Carl  Greene  would  take  him  to  jail. 

He  resolved  to  come  to  terms  with  these  deArate  men  if 
r  possible. 

“Mister,"  ue  said,  addressing  the  bandit  king. 

“Yes.” 

“You  seem  to  be  somewhat  on  the  same  line  as  ourselves  ” 

“That’s  so.” 

“I'm  surprised  at  your  wanting  to  rob  me.  Thieves  don’t  °-en- 
erally  prey  upon  thieves.” 

“And  we  don’t  often,”  answered  Jesse  James. 

“But  you  forfeited  all  claims  upon  us  by  the  way  you  treated  the 
man  who  helped  you  gain  the  money.” 
v  This  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bandits,  an  -  unpardonable  offence. 
Guilty  as  they  were  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  against  the 
world,  yet  they  had  always  remained  strictly  honest  to  each  other. 
The  crook  would  say  nothing. 

He  knew"  the  bandit  king  was  right. 

|*  Me  won  t  discuss  that,  ne  said.  “ Now,  1  don  t  mind  admit¬ 
ting  that  I  can  put  my  hands  upon  a  few  dollars.” 

“A  few!” 

“Well,  some  thousands.” 

“Now  you’re  talking.” 

\  “How  much  d’you  want?” 

“It’s  not  for  me  to  say.  Make  your  offer  to  us.” 

“"Will  ten  thousand  suit?” 

“Not  near  it.” 

“You’ll  take  all  I’ve  got.” 

“And  leave  you  to  starve,”  laughed  the  bandit  king.  “We’re 
hard  hearted  villains.” 

The  bandits  roared. 

"Hush,  boys,  Carl  Greene  mustn’t  overhear  us.” 

iThe  name  of  the  detective  caused  the  crook  to  shudder  with 

fright. 

He  decided  to  accept  any  terms  that  these  men  might  agree  to. 
“How  about  twenty  thousand?” 

“Say  fifty,  and  it’s  a  deal.” 

“Fifty  thousand,”  gasped  the  man. 

“Yes.” 

The  crook  knew  that  he  would  have  forty  thousand  dollars  left 
after  handing  over  the  sum  to  the  bandits. 

“I  agree,”  he  said,  “on  one  condition.” 

“Name  it.” 

“That  you.  let  me  go  free.” 

1  “  Granted.  ” 

“And  kill  Carl  Greene  if  possible.” 

The  bandits  laughed. 

“There’s  no  necessity  to  stipulate  that,”  cried  Jesse. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

It  was  a  vast  sum.  The  bandits  were  eager  to  handle  it. 

“Mister!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  crook. 

“We  must  get  into  the  house,  for  the  money’s  there,  I  reckon. 
“That  is  so.  I  determined  to  leave  it  and  come  back  at  some 
future  time,  for  I  was  satisfied  that  Carl  Greene  would  never  find 

it.” 

“How  shall  we  enter?” 

“By  the  secret  passage,  by  which  I  tried  to  escape.” 

“Then  lead  on,  I  want  to  get  through  and  go.” 

The  crook  entered  the  subterranean  passage. 

Jesse  James  was  near  him. 

Jim  Cummins,  carrying  a  lantern,  was  close  at  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  bandits  followed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

After  Carl  Greene  had  discovered  the  flight  of  (he  crook,  he 
remained  motionless  for  some  time. 

He  knew  not  how  to  act. 

Tl.;  incident  had  upset  all  his  calculations. 

Recovering  himself,  he  came  to  a  decision. 

“My  greatest  peril,”  he  said  to  himself,  “is  from  the  bandits, 
-o  I'd  better  look  out  after  them  first.” 

At  “  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  house  and  ascertained  that 

it  was  bolted. 


He  took  the  precaution  of  placing  an  iron  bar  across  it. 

So  far  as  this  entrance  was  concerned,  he  now  felt  secure. 

1  hen  to  his  gratification,  on  going  through  the  house,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  all  the  windows  were  defended  on  the  inside  with 
heavy  iron  bars  which  made  an  entrance  impossible. 

“A  regular  fortress,”  he  laughed,  “well,  the  garrison  ’ll  do  the 
best  it  can  to  defend  itself.” 

Satisfied  that  the  bandits  could  not  enter  the  building,  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crook. 

"He  must  be  hiding  somewhere,”  he  muttered;  “guess  he  can’t 
hurt  me  though,  lor  I’ve  got  my  six-shooter  and  lie’s  unarmed.” 
lie  went  to  the  closet  again. 

Instantly  he  discovered  the  manner  in  which  Sam  Salter  made 
his  escape. 

rlhe  wood  at  the  back  was  a  door  that  opened  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

It  was  an  extremely  simple  contrivance. 

Great  Scott!”  said  Carl  Greene,  “how  he  must  have  laughed 
it  the  famous  detective  being  fooled  in  this  way.” 

A  search  round  the  house  revealed  nothing  of  the  missing  man. 
“Anyway,  I’m  in  possession,”  murmured  Carl  Greene,  “and 
that’s  a  good  deal” 

Not  disturbed  by  the  black  outlook,  Carl  Greene  took  a  chair 
out  into  the  passage  adjoining  the  front,  door. 

He  also  took  the  lamp  with  him. 

Sitting  down,  he  thought  that  he  had  chosen  a  safe  spot. 

“No  bullets  can  reach  me  here,”  he  reasoned. 

Busily  he  turned  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  night  over  in 
his  mind. 

Since  he  had  sat  there  some  time  had  passed. 

Suddenly  he  started. 

For  he  heard  a  strange  sound. 

His  hearing  was  keen. 

Instantly  he  was  on  the  alert. 

Still  as  death  he  sat. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  beneath  me. " 

The  discovery  startled  him. 

He  listened  intently. 

The  sounds  were  nearer,  but  still  very  faint. 

“What  can  it  mean,”  he  gasped,  “it  must  be  the  crook  return¬ 
ing.  ” 

The  thought  that  this  was  so  put  the  detective  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

“He  thinks  to  surprise  me,”  he  said  to  himself.  “There  must  be 
a  secret  passage.  Well,  I  will  furnish  the  surprise  instead.” 

With  these  words  he  moved  noiselessly  behind  a  high  wooden 
chest  which  stood  in  the  passage,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
wall. 

Carl  Greene’s  plan  was  to  allow  the  crook  to  appear. 

Then  he  would  spring  on  him  and  effect  a  capture. 

It  seemed  an  apparently  easy  matter  to  cary  out  this  pro¬ 
gramme. 

But  as  the  detective  listened,  sounds  came  to  him  that  disturbed 
him. 

For  he  heard  several  voices. 

“Great  Heaven!  the  bandits,”  be  gasped.  “I  am  lost!” 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  he  saw  a  portion  of  the  floor 
move. 

What  was  no  doubt  a  trap  door,  was  lifted  up  slightly. 

Through  the  aperture  came  the  noise  of  many  men. 

Carl  Greene  did  not  hesitate  a  minute. 

He  took  one  terrific  leap. 

Then  with  all  his  force  he  lighted  on  the  slowly  moving  trap 
door.  \  « 

Ilis  weight  caused  it  to  close  with  a  bang. 

There  was  a  cry  of  rage  from  beneath,  and  a  loud  noise. 

Carl  Greene  laughed  savagely. 

“Hope  I’ve  smashed  the  scoundrel's  head,”  he  said. 

Instantly  he  stooped  down. 

He  thought  he  could  see'  some  means  of  fastening  the  trap 
door. 

To  his  horror  he  found  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  detective  saw  now  how  desperate  his  position  was. 

He  had  his  weight  only  to  rely  on. 

Could  he  maintain  his  place?  Time  would  tell. 

He  could  hear  the  men  below  talking. 

“Curse  him!”  growled  Jesse  James,  “it’s  a  piece  of  darned  bad 
luck  he  should  have  been  there.” 

“He  nearly  broke  my  skull,”  said  the  crook  savagely. 

“You’ll  pay  him  out  with  interest,  mister.”  remarked  Jirr 
Cummins. 

“Yes,  if  you  cant  get  in.” 

“We  must,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

“There’s  no  difficulty  if  we  all  set  to  work,”  said  Clell  Miller. 

Is  there  a  fastening?” 
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“  No. " 

“Then  he’s  got  no  chance.” 

“  Now,  all  together,  boys." 

“  Right!’ 

As  many  of  t ho  bandits  as  could  get  their  shoulders  to  the  trap 
door  did  so. 

•fosse  James  gave  the  word. 

The  force  they  applied  was  irresistible. 

The  trap  door  shot  up  violently. 

Carl  Greene  went  with  it. 

He  was  hurled  with  great  force  against  the  chair  upon  which 
lie  find  been  sitting. 

The  chair  rolled  over. 

It  smashed  the  lamp. 

Then  all  was  total  darkness. 

Bang!  Bang! 

Quick  as  lightning,  Carl  Greene  drew  his  six-shooter  and  fired  at 
the  spot  where  he  thought  tlie  trap  door  was. 

“Throw  on  the  light,  Jim.  Kill  him!  kill  him!” 

It  was  the  bandit  king’s  voice. 

Carl  Greene  thought  he  knew  where  the  stairs  were  that  led 
to  the  upper  floor. 

He  rushed  toward  them. 

A  stream  of  light  swept  across  the  passage. 

Bang !  bang ! 

Two  bullets  whistled  past  the  detective. 

But  like  the  shots  fired  by  him,  they  did  no  harm. 

Up  the  stairs  he  flew,  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  missiles. 
A  crowd  of  men  sprang  out  of  the  subterranean  passage. 

They  bounded  madly  after  Carl  Greene. 

As  the  leader  of  them  reached  the  corridor  above,  he  heard  a  door 
close. 

Carl  Greene  had  obtained  shelter  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  had 
iastantly  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

Jesse  James  came  up. 

"Where  is  he?”  he  shouted. 

"In  there.” 

(Jell  Aliller  pointed  to  the  room  iu  which  Carl  Green  was  hidden. 
The  bandits  in  a  body  threw  themselves  on  the  door. 

They  did  so  with  terrific  force. 

i'.  they  could  not  break  into  the  room. 

"Take  care  he  doesn’t  escape.” 

"How,  Jim?” 

“Through  the  window.” 

"We’ll  settle  that  game.” 

Vim  bandit  king  rushed  into  another  room,  the  door  of  which 
Was  open. 

!  V  threw  up  the  window. 

"1  •nk!”  he  shouted. 

“Who  is  it?” 

“Jesse,  I'm  up  here.” 

"Well?” 

“Carl  Greene’s  in  the  next  room  to  this.  He  can’t  come  out. 
Take  care  he  doesn’t  escape  by  the  window.” 

"Sure.” 

The  detective  had  heard  every  word  of  this  talk. 

"They’ve  got  me  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  “escape’s  impossible. 
But  they  haven’t  got  the  money,  and  they’ll  have  no  better  luck 
searching  for  it  than  I  had.” 

This  was  the  only  grain  of  comfort  he  found  in  the  situation. 
“It’s  no  good  waiting  here,  Jesse." 

Carl  Greene  listened  to  the  talk. 

"Why?” 

“He  can’t*escape. " 

“No,  that’s  sure.” 

“Well,  hadn’t  we  better  look  after  the  money?  Let’s  get  that. 
Then  we’ll  deal  with  Carl  Greene.” 


“B.v  Heaven — yes,  Jim!"  answered  the  bandit  king.  “I  want  to 
handle  those  dollars.  What  d’you  say,  mister?” 

"  l  agree  with  your  friend.  Let’s  get  the  money  at  once." 

Carl  Greene  started. 

"The  crook!”  he  exclaimed.  “By  Heaven!  I  am  in  hard  luck!  , 
These  scoundrels  have  beaten  me  this  time.” 

“Well,  come  on,  boys.” 

“Not  all?” 

“No,  leaveywiree  there  to  manage  Carl  Greene,  that’ll  be  enough,  , 
won’t  it?” 

“Great  Scott,  yes,”  laughed  Wood  Hite. 

“Very  well.” 

The  bandit  king,  the  crook,  and  some  of  the  others  went  down 

stairs. 

Directly  they  had  gone,  Carl  Greene  struck  a  match  he  had  in 
his  pocket.  By  its  light  he  saw  there  was  a  closet  in  the  room. 

He  ran  toward  it. 

Opening  the  door,  he  inspected  it  carefully. 

Then  he  found  to  his  Relight  that  it  was  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  closet  down  stairs  from  which  the  crook  had 
escaped. 

Again  a  feeling  of  hope  came  over  the  detective. 

“I  got  thirteen  men  against  me,”  he  cried,  "but  I  won’t  despair 
yet.  ”  , 

The  secret  door  in  the  closet  opened  easily. 

Carl  Greene  passed  through  it  into  the  adjoining  room. 

He  found  that  the  door  of  this  room  opening  into  the  corridor 
did  so  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

“I  can  creep  down,  I  think,”  he  said  to  himself.  * 

The  bandits  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  near  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  imagined  the  detective  to  be. 

The  darkness  prevented  them  from  seeing  him,  and  they  were  too 
far  off  to  hear  him. 

Down  the  stairs  he  passed  noiselessly. 

Already  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  fight  all  these  men  and 
take  the  money  from  them. 

He  crept  to  the  front  door  of  the  house.  * 

Making  no  noise,  he  removed  the  iron  bar  he  had  placed  across  it. 

Then  he  gradually  slided  the  bolt  back. 

Cautionsly  he  opened  the  door  and  slipped  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  bandits  with  the  assistance  of  the  crook  were  not  occupied 
long  in  finding  the  treasure. 

They  received  their  share  of  it. 

"Now  for  Carl  Greene,”  said  Jesse  James. 

Up  stairs  rushed  the  men. 

By  making  one  concerted  effort,  they*  forced  open  the  door  of  the  _ 
rooln  in  which  Carl  Greene  had  taken  refuge. 

The  lantern  showed  it  was  empty.  L 

A  look  at  the  closet  showed  how  the  escape  had  been  made.  / 

Furipus  with  rage,  the  bandits  dashed  down  below. 

The  open  door  indicated  that  Carl  Greene  bad  gone. 

“  He’s  ^escaped  !  ” 

"Yes,  but  we’ve  got  the  money,  boys.  It’s  a  bonanza.  We  must 
make  tracks  or  Carl  Greene  and  the  sheriff’ll  be  after  us.” 

Instantly  the  bandits  and  the  crook  left  the  house. 

Carl  Greene  followed  out  bis  plan. 

He  waited  near  the  house. 

Then  he  got  on  the  trail  of  the  bandits  and  resolved  that  they 
should  not  escape  him. 

But  owing  to  the  darkness  he  lost  them  completely. 

The  bandits  divided  their  spoil. 

Then  they  separated  and  went  to  various  places  at  a  great  * 
distance  to  enjoy  their  fortunately  acquired  wealth. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Carl  Greene  forgot  bis  hard  luck. 


[the  end.] 
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Darting  towards  the  end  of  the  pier.  Phil  was  pursued  by  the  officer.  He  dodged  quickly  to  one 
side  and  got  behind  his  pursuer,  whom  he  pushed  forward  with  all  his  strength  The 
Knight  of  the  locust  went  over  the  pier  with  a  yell  that  was  heard  far  and  wide 
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Nm  80.  Gl  S  A  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
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together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
cm*.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
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No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
4},  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 
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I  No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  axel  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
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•  -•a"ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

Tn  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

»  Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use.  comprising 
“  :  w  Freruh  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces, 
with  many  standard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH, 

TO  USE  V,  Publisher, 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER, 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
simple  and  conei?~  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IJOW  jl  0  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

N°-  3.  IIOW’  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
j  ully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  (lie  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  ol  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
bow*  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW7  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOW7  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  1o  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  8.  IIOW7  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in-* 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  I10WT  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  tin. 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  liandv  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWTN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W7.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  03.  IIOW7  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  k.'.ow  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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